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Daye 


ye significant business was transacted at the Annual Meeting 
of the New York Folklore Society held in Cooperstown on 
September third. 

The resignation of Professor Thompson as Editor of the 
QuARTERLY was sadly accepted. The Resolutions Committee, Miss 
Helen Fraser, of Albany, Chairman, submitted the following 
resolution that was unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS: Dr. Harold W. Thompson has been editor of the 
NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY for six years, and has 
brought to it his erudition, his editorial skill, and his deep love 
for folklore, so that the NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY 
has become distinguished among such journals; 


AND WHEREAS: Doctor Thompson has stimulated many 
students to explore in the wide reaches of human experience, through 
his publications, personal lectures, his informal talks, and his gener- 
ous personality; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: that the New York Folklore 
Society express to Harold W. Thompson, by this resolution, the 
affection and gratitude of its members. 


We will all miss ““Tommy’s” devoted work with the QuARTER- 
Ly. We are extremely fortunate, however, in having as his suc- 
cessor Professor Charles L. Wallis, of Keuka College. Professor 
Wallis, who served as Vice President of the Society during the 
past year, needs no introduction to you. His Stories on Stone is 
the definitive study of epitaphs, and he is well qualified to con- 
tinue the high standards of excellence set by his two predecessors. 


The new Vice President, to replace Professor Wallis, is Mar- 
shall W. Stearns, of Hunter College. Professor Stearns is organ- 
izing the program for the Annual Winter Meeting of the Society 
on February fourth at the New-York Historical Society, 170 Cen- 
tral Park West (at 77th Street). The program promises to be one 
of the most attractive ever scheduled. Be sure you don’t miss it. 

Let’s make 1956 the Society’s most memorable year so far. 
Greetings to you for 56. And a joyous Christmas, too. 

W. G. T. 
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NCE IN 1940, a New York newspaper announced that I had 

been killed in a railroad accident. Once in 1947, the N. Y. 
State Journal of Medicine, publishing a lecture of mine, an- 
nounced that I was “deceased.” In this current issue of our QuAR- 
TERLY you will find two kind obituaries, on the President's Page 
(a quotation from Miss Helen Fraser) and in Dr. Botkin’s de- 
partment. Both articles arrived too late for revision, and anyway 
I do not tamper with the writings of two scholars who have been 
my right-hand men in six years of editing. My thanks to them and 
to Miss Fraser, and my apology to you for seeming to “make a 
kirk and a mill” out of my own retirement. I’m sure that Pro- 
fessor Wallis will edit QuARTERLIES at least as interesting as the 
ones which I have sent to press. 

Speaking of compliments—I remember one evening when I 
enjoyed (before speaking) a grand dinner with the Pomona 
Grange of an upstate county. A lady who had given me a second 
piece of noble pie said, “You don’t look like a professor.” I re- 
plied meekly, “Weli, I am not much of a professor.” She said, 
“That isn’t what I meant; I meant that you are sort of common.” 
In rural New York the word common means friendly. I have not 
been much of an editor, but I should like to think that I have 
been common. Goodby, good luck, and happy holidays. 

H. W. T. 
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GANCCE!S CLAMS heplig Man! 
owe Cabacrt acn, 

mee na Ameterdam, 

Van Ameterdam na ‘Gpanije, 

Dace Appelen van Oran, 

Daer Appcien van granaten, 

Dic rollen door de Straaten. 

CLAUG, mpm gocde triend! 
Jk heb U allen ind gedient, 

Wilie H mp na wat geven, 

Th jal MW dienen alle mpn Leven. 


Nictotas, good holy man! 
Put on the Tabard,® best you can, 
Go, chal therewith, to Amsterdam, 
From Amsterdam to Ilispanje, 
Where apples bright + of Oranje, 
And likewise those granate } surnam'd, 
Roll through the streets, all free unclaim d. 
Saint Nicntonas, my dear good friend! 
To serve you ever was my end, 
If you will, now, me something give, 
I'll serve you ever while I live. 

* Kind of jacket, Oranges Pomegranates. 


NICHOLAS 
t 


NEW YORK’S EARLY PICTURE OF 
SANTA CLAUS 


Notes BY THE EDITOR 


N DECEMBER 6, 1810, the New-York (City) Histori- 

cal Society sat down at 4 p. m. at the Washington Hotel, 

42 Broad Street. Seventeen formal toasts were proposed 
and drunk, not to mention three additional ones by “Volunteers.” 
When amid all the misty felicity the toast to Sancte Claus, Goed 
Heylig man was proposed, each member of the Society was pre- 
sented with a “Print,” here reproduced in the N. Y. Folklore 
Quarterly with the permission of the venerable Society and of our 
friend Dr. Vail. The original woodcut was executed by Alexander 
Anderson (1775-1870), who had difficulty in finding people who 
could tell him what the Saint should look like. The Librarian of 
the Society, John Pintard, described the picture thus: 


The picture exhibits a striking likeness, no doubt, of St. Nicholas, 
A. D. 343; holding in one hand a Purse of money and in the other 
a Birchen Rod. In the back ground is a Bee-hive denoting Industry, 
and at his side a true fat Dutch Pug Dog the emblem of Fidelity. 
On the left of this Goed Heylig Man! is a faithful representation of 
a warm, old fashioned Dutch Fire-side on Sancte Claus morning. A 
brilliant copper Tea kettle, a capacious Tea pot, a plate heaped 
with Waffles, and a Gridiron replenished with broiling Sausages, 
present a pleasing prospect of the simplicity and comfort of the days 
of yore. The very Andirons are in genuine Dutch taste. ‘Two 
Mynheers smoking their pipes at poor pensive puss in the corner. 
On either side of the Fire place hang the Annual Blue Yarn Stock- 
ings. One, replete with Toys, Oranges, Sugar plumbs and Oley 
cooks, the reward of filial respect and duty; the other containing, alas 
nothing but a Birchen Rod to castigate the refractory and disobedi- 
ent. Over the mantle piece is suspended an emblematic picture 
of the GOOD and BAD Child. 
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ALBANY PRESERVES ITS DUTCH 
LORE 


By DOROTHY V. BENNIT 


ALES of the goodness and wisdom of Nicholas, Bishop of 

Myra in Asia Minor in the fourth century, spread so far 

and so convincingly that he was adopted as patron saint 
of many groups, in Holland and in other parts of Europe. He is 
said to have been present at the Council of Nice, and there buf- 
feted Arius on the jaw. He is patron saint of sailors—because he 
allayed a storm during a voyage to the Holy Land; of virgins— 
because he gave three bags (sometimes stockingsful) of gold to 
the daughters of a poor man to save them from earning their dow- 
ers in a disreputable way; of pawnbrokers—because the three bags 
of gold resemble three gold balls; of children (especially little 
boys) because he once restored to life three little boys who had 
been cut up and pickled in a salting-tub to serve for bacon! He 
is often represented in episcopal robes with three purses of gold, 
three gold balls, or three small boys, in allusion to one of the 
above legends. His admirers, helping to honor his memory, made 
much of giving gifts to their children in his name. The resulting 
delight spread until grown-ups, too, gave gifts and celebrated St. 
Nicholas Day on his death-day, December 6. 

Customs varied, but a general pattern for his anniversary 
celebration in Holland included a pre-holiday spree, in home and 
bake shop, of baking Klaasjes. These were hard flat cakes decor- 
ated with the figure of St. Nicholas himself or with birds, beasts, 
and fishes. In some homes these cakes were wrapped by the chil- 
dren in gold and silver foil. There was also a brief and visible 
appearance of St. Nicholas on December 5th in the evening, or a 
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down-the-chimney unseen visit at night. In the early evening, 
many children spread a white sheet on the floor of their kitchens 
and sang encouragingly so that the good saint would be sure to 
hear them and stop. In the person of a family grown-up, he would 
arrive, carrying a staff and wearing a bishop's red mantle and 
mitre. Accompanied or not by Black Peter, his Moorish servant, 
he would ask for a conduct report, toss a generous share of pep- 
pernuts, hopjes, letterbanket, and marsepein on the sheet, and 
dash off. If a down-the-chimney visit was anticipated, the children 
placed their shoes near the fire-place, filled them with carrots and 
straw for St. Nicholas’ white horse, and went to bed. In the 
morning, carrots and straw were replaced by the anticipated 
goodies. While St. Nicholas always promised sweet rewards for 
good conduct and a birchen rod for the naughty, few rods were 
left in the shoes. He seemed to have had a long memory for only 
the good deeds of the young folk. 

Family gifts were exchanged either in the evening or on 
December 6th when the children awoke to find their expectant 
klompen stuffed with surprises. These family gifts were ingeni- 
ously disguised and elaborately anonymous; knitted mittens or 
socks might be placed within a hollowed vegetable; a pipe or a 
knife might be baked in a cake or padded beyond recognition. 
Each gift was likely to be wrapped several times with a special 
verse, and the name of a different recipient fastened to each bulky 
wrapping. Not until the core was uncovered did the gift reach the 
one for whom it was made. Family reunions and feasts with rich 
foods were an important part of the St. Nicholas celebration. 

St. Nicholas, as figurehead of the ship Goede Vrouw, came 
along with the Dutch settlers to Nieu Amsterdam in the early 
seventeenth century and became their patron saint, according to 
Washington Irving. The Holland Society of New York has not 
been able to find for me any record of a ship by that name, but 
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we can well imagine that St. Nicholas’ power over the sea was 
invoked many times on the perilous trip across the Atlantic. St. 
Nicholas shared intimately in most masculine transactions of the 
colony as a favorite oath, “By St. Nicholas . . .!” He may have 
appeared in Albany, then called Beverwyck (town of the beavers) 
in 1655, according to a legend re-told in Body, Boots, and Britch- 
es. (1940) We read there that baker Volkert Jan Pietersen Van 
Amsterdam, overworked and impatient during the holiday rush, 
refused to give an elderly and demanding customer a thirteenth 
cookie in a dozen. Repeated requests made him furious. He stub- 
bornly maintained his twelve-to-a-dozen. Then bad luck befell 
him. Not until his desperate plea, “Holy St. Nicholas, what shall 
I do?” did relief come and that in the person of his saintship who 
advised the enlarged dozen. Good fortune returned to Baker Van 
Amsterdam when he finally granted the demand, and thereafter 
a dozen of thirteen became known as a “‘baker’s dozen!” (One 
editor thinks that this story may have been invented in the nine- 
teenth century.) 

Even after Nieu Amsterdam capitulated to the British in 1664, 
St. Nicholas Day was observed. All Dutch men on that day were 
decorated by their wives with bands of orange color on which 
was the old Dutch war cry, “Orange Boven” (Orange forever). 

We have two delightful pictures of Sint Nic’laas or Santa 
Claus from two early 19th century writers. Washington Irving, in 
Knickerbocker’s A History of New York in 1809, tells us that the 
busy saint once appeared in a dream to Commodore Oloffe Van 
Kortlandt, foretelling the grandeur of a future Manhattan. At 
the conclusion of this dream, St. Nicholas placed his finger beside 
his nose, winked at the dreamer, and dashed off over the tree tops. 
This gesture was popularized by Clement Moore who, in 1822, 
gave us the classic Night Before Christmas with the jolly fat saint, 
dressed all in red from his head to his toes, coming down the chim- 
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ney to give sugarplums to children. Reindeer had been added, 
stockings had replaced wooden shoes, but the original was recog- 
nizable. 

By the time Washington Irving’s accounts of the Dutch and 
their generous saint became popular, a spirited interest in St. 
Nicholas customs was taking hold of the New Yorkers. The St. 
Nicholas Society was born in 1835, and members began at once 
to celebrate their Dutchness and their saint's magnanimity by 
holding elaborate banquets where each invited guest gave a toast 
or sent one to be read. Decorations were often elaborate, combin- 
ing festoons, banners, and family portraits lent by the guests for 
the occasion. Menus included the old-country sweets which were 
created in prodigious fashion by all the town bakers whose signs 
bore the traditional “Kock en Banket”’ (cakes and delicacies) and 
a picture of St. Nicholas. December 6th was a delightful holiday 
for everyone Dutch. Harmanus Bleecker, in Albany, tried to re- 
vive interest in old-country manners by inaugurating a local St. 
Nicholas Benevolent Society to honor its patron on December 6th 
with elaborate banquets, speeches, and charitable gifts. Unfor- 
tunately the society died out by mid-century. 

Albanians of Dutch ancestry whose names linger on the city’s 
street-signs and public buildings (Pruyn Library, Ten Eyck 
Avenue, Ten Broeck Mansion, Lansing Gallery, Bleecker Street) 
were still using remnants of the old St. Nicholas customs but had 
added new and modified ones. Traditional St. Nicholas customs 
mingled with the reverent celebrations of Christmas and the 
jolly fellowship of the New Year. Gift giving was delayed until 
December 25. Many of the elaborate cookies and sweets of De- 
cember 6th appeared at New Year's, and the once St. Nicholas 
kookies were evolving as “nieujer’s koeks.” 

For information of how Albany celebrated the holidays in the 
latter part of the past century, I consulted one of Albany's beloved 
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ladies, Mrs. Charles S. Hamlin, born Huybertje Pruyn, a descen- 
dant of one of Albany’s first Dutch settlers. She had vivid memor- 
ies of sledding and sleighriding down Albany’s hilly streets. These 
joys rivaled the popular sport of skating on the Hudson. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Annie Grant in her Memoirs of an American Lady, 
this sport had delighted the original Schuylers and Van Rens- 
selaers in quite the same way. 

Mrs. Hamlin describes a custom followed in the Pruyn family 
reminiscent of the English one of cutting hawthorne branches to 
bloom for Christmas. She says, “All of us in Ancient Fort Orange 
(Albany was Fort Orange before it was Beverwyck) knew for a 
fact that if you go out after sundown on St. Nicholas eve and cut 
white lilac slips they will flower by Christmas. They must be put 
in a vase of water and kept very warm. The old coal ranges had a 
shelf, and this was a good place for the slips, as the hot coals gave 
off heat all night. On Christmas morning, on our library table 
stood an old Russian silver vase of lovely white lilacs. The leaves 
were small and very light, and the blooms were fragile; but there 
they were—white lilacs at Christmas.’ 

Descendants of the first Dutch settlers and their neighbors 
were now giving gifts, filling their children’s stockings, and hav- 
ing family reunions at Christmas after the current fashion; but 
their fondness for St. Nicholas Day sweets was expressed at New 
Year’s. Mrs. Hamlin tells of the local custom of giving a bag of 
four large “nieujaarkoeks” and a shiny dime to each tradesman, 
policeman, postman, and newsboy who called and said, ‘““May God 
bless everyone in the house and a Happy New Year to all!” 

On New Year's Day all the ladies stayed at home while the 
men folks went calling. Their aim was to make one hundred or 
more calls before the day ended. Dutch hospitality was expressed 
with a variety of refreshments of which the fat oleykoeks were 
most popular. Mrs. Hamlin’s recipe, handed down from the Lans- 
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ing family, is still being used by her for “oleykoek parties” at 
holiday time. 


The Lansing Receipt for Oly-koeks 


One pound of sugar. Half a pound of butter 

One quart of milk. Six eggs. One & a half yeast cakes. 

As much fruits as you like. As much flour as will make a soft roll 
but no more, for the less flour the better. 

Warm butter in milk—beat sugar & yolks of eggs together—the whites 
separately. Mix all together—add yeast then flour. Set as for bread 
and put in warm place for the night. 

If not light enough to handle in the morning—then put in a warmer 
place—it may even be placed over a pot of boiling water if not left 
there too long.. When ready to knead—make the cakes the size of 
a small egg and into the center of each—put the fruit—citron & 
raisins stoned and soaked in brandy over night. 

Put in enough milk to soften—then a grated nut-meg. 

Let stand for a time—throwing off any milk before putting the fruit 
into the dough cut for the cakes. 

Fry each cake in deep fat—about the same as for croquettes— ten to 
twelve minutes. They should be round like small tennis balls 
—brown like doughnuts—and rolled in confectioners sugar. Most 
people like.them served hot but others prefer them cold. 


Mrs. Hamlin is one of the charter members of the Dutch Set- 
tlers Society which was started in Albany in 1924 “To collect and 
preserve documents, records, and all information concerning the 
history and settlement of Albany and of the individuals who re- 
sided here during the time when. it was a Dutch Colony, includ- 
ing genealogy, records of the settlers and their descendants. To 
foster the study of the early history of the City in whatever way 
possible. To perpetuate the memoirs and virtues of the ancestors 
of the members of the Society and to promote social intercourse 
among the latter.” 

In 1940 Mr. John Davis Hatch, Jr., was appointed director of 
the Albany Institute of History and Art. “Albany is an important 
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center historically,” he told a reporter on his first day at the In- 
stitute. From then on, he worked in many ways to expand aware- 
ness of the city’s importance. His research uncovered little known 
history and legend. As his research progressed, he realized that 
here was an opportunity for a special revival of interest in holi- 
day customs centering around the feast of St. Nicholas. He rea- 
soned that St. Nicholas’ patronage of kinder pointed to a modern 
interpretation of that patronage—for children. So it happened that 
in 1941 was held the first St. Nicholas Day party for children of 
the Institute’s Saturday Art classes and their friends. It was my 
good fortune to be in charge of these classes at that time. 

The first party began in the Dutch Room, where Mrs. John P. 
Van Galen, in her home-country costume, taught the fifty children 
present— 


Sint Nic’lass Kapoentje 
Gooi wat in mijn schoentje, 
Gooi wat in mijn laarsje, 
Dank U, Sint Nic’lassje! 


The song means “Good St. Nicholas, put something in my 
shoes, put something in my boots . . . Thank you, St. Nicholas!” 


They sang lustily (in Dutch) so that St. Nicholas would be 
sure to hear and stop. Mrs. Van Galen told the story of St. Nicho- 
las and his generous gifts, supervised the filling of a wooden shoe 
with carrots and straw for the nimble white horse, and directed 
the removal of one shoe to be left beside the tiled fireplace. Then 
the children scurried upstairs to the large gallery to play games 
and wait for the bells to signal the Bishop’s arrival. 


In stately red mantle and mitre, with staff and bag, St. Nicho- 
las rode his white horse up to the steps of the Institute, and dis- 
mounted before the amazed crowd of youngsters. Tactfully he 
greeted them in English, received the gift for his horse, asked for 
a conduct report, then filled the empty shoes with cookie and 
orange and a stick of candy in token of the birchen rod. Over- 
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whelmed by “Dank U’s,” St. Nicholas mounted his white horse 
and rode off. 

The party was not a big but a colossal success! Long before the 
following December, the new season’s Saturday classes were ask- 
ing about the December 6th party. So the party has become a 
tradition. Every year since then, the Institute staff and Mrs. Van 
Galen and other Dutch guests review the “Sint Nic’laas” song and 
tell legends and stories about the kindly saint, preceding his ar- 
rival. Sometimes he leaves the white horse in a neighboring stable 
and walks over if the weather is bad. Once he experimented and 
came in a jeep. Always his coming is exciting and solemnly con- 
vincing. The first “St. Nicholas” was a public spirited young law- 
yer who is prominent in Albany public life today. Following him 
have been a series of prominent business and professional men 
who carry on with dignity and good humor. 

Now more than one hundred children and a generous border 
of adults fill the Institute on the Saturday afternoon nearest De- 
cember 6th. Not only the personal appearance of the saint, but 
every game played at the party means an old custom or legend 
dramatized. Once sugar was broken from a large cake and passed 
carefully to be held in the mouth while tea was drunk, or sus- 
pended from a string and nibbled by each guest. This the chil- 
dren learn and remember because they, too, nibble sweets sus- 
pended from a string. 

The legend of St. Nicholas’ gifts of three bags of gold to the 
three poor sisters is annually more impressive to the ones who 
share blindfolded in the breaking of three large golden bags of 
sweets hung in an archway. One can assume that the way they 
scramble for the scattered goodies is quite the same as that of the 
little 15th century Hollanders. 

A funny gift for the youngest or oldest is something to remem- 
ber when it is wrapped in many disguises and with many foolish 
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verses and is passed from one eager child to another in the fashion 
once popular in Holland. Many children take home this idea, and 
the custom spreads. 


St. Nicholas cookies are made especially for the party in the 
form of a large Dutch shoe. They may not be treasured as the 
foil-wrapped ones of old Amsterdam were, but they are enjoyed 
and remembered. 

A small branch cut from a lilac bush near the Institute is 
eagerly watched. It brings the children and their parents again 
and again to the Dutch Room,—just “keeping track.” 

It may be a coincidence that the original pattern for St. Nicho- 
las customs is being paralleled in Albany—a festival for the chil- 
dren, then the adults. In the Institute, the December party is ex- 
panding. Mr. Robert G. Wheeler, the present director, adds to the 
richness of the annual holiday celebration for both children and 
adults with a display during December in the Museum Dutch 
Room, comfortably furnished and decorated with many of the 
homey things that were once a part of everyday life in Holland. A 
15th century tiled fireplace and baking oven, a kas, portraits, 
chests, sleds, skates, and molds for St. Nicholas cookies form the 
background for a new experience with the old. 

In this setting, Mr. Wheeler, a committee of Dutch Settlers, 
recent arrivals from Holland, and myself share in producing a 
truly homey holiday atmosphere. Cued by precedent, the staff 
and helpers stage a visual Dutch feast. Decorations in orange, a 
polished brass chandelier with candles, and klompen filled with 
straw are here. The large antique table in the center of the room 
is set with pewter and Delft on which are true-to-life foods of the 
season. “‘Zoet en heerlyk” (sweet and delicious), as the Hollanders 
would say. Everything but the taste reminds the children and 
adults today that yesterday is very much alive and very good fun. 
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Mr. Omer Martratt, president of the Dutch Settlers Society 
tells me that membership is more than one hundred and fifty. 
Their annual St. Nicholas Day dinners are occasions for reviving 
many of the old Dutch customs, among them the one of the mul- 
tiple-wrapped gift which is directed to first one, then another of 
the guests. Now the final wrapping encloses a gift or toy for some 
needy child. 

In Albany we are carrying out the spirit of the toast which 
was given by Dr. David Hosack, over half a century ago, at the 
first meeting of the New York State Historical Association in 
1909: “To the memory of St. Nicholas. May the virtuous habits 
and simple manners of our Dutch ancestors be not lost in the 
luxuries and refinements of the present time.” # 


GERMAN LORE OF THE HOLIDAYS 
IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


By MRS. ALICE P. WHITAKER 


N THE Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays of 1941-2, I 

enjoyed collecting German lore in Buffalo and Ithaca, New 

York. From my report of 94 typed pages the Editor of the 
QuarRTERLY has selected a few items for this issue. Of sixteen “oral 
informants” three (including Mrs. Henke) have died meanwhile; 
regarding two others I do not know the residence today. 


ST. NICHOLAUS 


Mrs. Margarethe Henke (aged 82) of Buffalo remembered this 
from her youth in Germany: 


He came on the 6th of December. He was a man from the village 
dressed in old rags who went from house to house where there 
were children. The parents would give him apples and nuts to give 
to the children. 

From my own childhood’s memories I wrote this paragraph:—“On 
December 6th, we used to hang our stockings at the foot of our bed. 
During the night Saint Nicholas would come and leave fruit, nuts, 
and candy if we had been good, or coal if we had been bad. This 
was supposed to be a sort of warning for Christmas. If we got coal 
in our stockings, we would be very good until Christmas so that the 
Weihnachtsmann would be sure to leave us some gifts. 


Mrs. Elsa Langnickel (aged about 65) of Ithaca told me: 


There is a day set aside in December on which the children be- 
lieve that Saint Nicholaus is sent by the “Weinachtsmann” (Santa 
Claus) to see if the children are good. He goes from house to 
house, they believe, looking in the windows to watch the children. 
The children set their shoes in the window or under the crib and the 
parents put little candies or apples in them, if they have been good. 
If they are bad, they get nothing. 
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CHRISTKIND 
Mrs. Henke said this:— 


The girls in the last grade of school had a lottery to choose 
the Christkind. One slip of paper had Christkind written on it, 
and the girl who drew that paper had to be the Christkind. We all 
helped to dress her. We would borrow a white dress and all the 
ribbon we could find in the village, and dress her up in it as fancy 
as we knew how. We put a bridal wreath on her head and a veil. 
If we could not borrow a veil, we used a curtain. She had a Rute 
{a small branch] with ribbons tied on it which she carried to punish 
the children if they didn’t pray. 

Then she and the whole grade of girls went from house to house 
where there were children on Christmas Eve. The children in the 
house had to sing this song before she would go in: 


Christkind komm in unser Haus, 
Leer’ dein volles Sackchen aus; 
Stell dein Eselchen auf den Mist, 
Dass es Heu und Hafer frisst. 


The child asked how they behaved, and then they prayed. The 
little children were very much afraid of her. Then we would bring 
in the Christmas tree that the parents had hidden away and also 
the presents which the Christkind would distribute. When we left, 


the people would give the Christkind a few pennies and she would 
divide them among us. 


BELZNICKEL 


Among the “Pennsylvania Dutch” (Germans) there is consid- 
erable lore about the Pelznickel or Belsnickel. There seems to be 
agreement among Pennsylvania scholars that the second part of 
this word (nickel) comes from the name of St. Nicholas; the first 
part perhaps from Pelz (fur). Mrs. Henke said:— 


I did not know about it in Germany, but here the parents make 
the children afraid when they are bad by saying, “The Belznickel is 
coming.’ He was supposed to give them a thrashing if they were bad. 
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CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 
From northern Germany, Mrs. Langnickel remembered:— 


Christmas is often celebrated in the morning rather than at 
night so that the little children can sleep. During the night, the 
Weinachtsmann (Santa Claus) comes and brings the gifts. In some 
places the parents dress up and impersonate him, but this is rare. 

No presents are ever wrapped. Instead, the dining table is set 
with the family’s most beautiful linen. Each person has his place 
set with a dish full of goodies, and in front of each place the person’s 
gifts are piled high. Sometimes the tree stands on the table and 
sometimes on the floor. It is trimmed with baked goods and candy, 
especially Marzipan (almond paste). It is all a very beautiful sight. 


From southern Germany, Mrs. Henke remembered:— 


At Christmas time my mother made cookies from kuchen dough 
cut in the shape of animals. We also had apples and nuts. We used 
to gild the nuts with gold and silver paper and hang them on the 
tree. We used real candles on the tree and hung apples, pears, and 
little cakes on the tree. It was much more beautiful than the trees 
you have today with all the lights and ornaments. 


NEW YEAR (NEUJAHR) 


Mrs. Matilda Popp (aged 50) learned when she was young 
from her German parents and their friends in the old German 
section of Buffalo that if you keep cabbage or herring in the house 
on New Year's Eve, you will have money all year. 

Lilian Wind (aged about 50) learned from her parents in 
Buffalo’s same old German section that if you eat a piece of her- 
ring at the stroke of midnight, you will be lucky all year. 


PROVERBS 


While I was collecting holiday lore, I was given many proverbs, 
of which the following are examples:— 


Viele Hunde sind des Hasen Tod. (Many dogs are the rabbit's 
death.) 
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Madchen die fléten und Hennen die kraken 
Muss man beizeiten den Hals eindrehen. 

(Girls that whistle and chickens that crow should have their necks 
twisted off.) 


Hopfen und Malz 
Gott erhalt’s 
(Hops and malt, God preserve.) 


Alles kann der Mensch ertragen 
Nur nicht eine Reihe von guten Tagen. 


(Man can stand anything except too many feast days—a rather tree 
translation.) 


Sauf dann stirbet; sauf nicht, 

stirbet auch; so sauf. 

(Drink and die; but if you don’t drink, you die too, so drink. 
Bavarian proverb.) 


Nichts mit Hast als Fléhe fangen. 
(Nothing should be done in a hurry except catching fleas.) 


SONGS 


At holiday time we remember old songs. Here is a song my 
mother used to sing to me when I was very young. As she said 
each line, she would draw a line on my hand, each time crossing 
the previous line. At the end line she would draw little circles 
which would tickle and make me laugh. I never understood the 
German. 


Da hast du ein Thaler, 
Geh auf den Markt. 
Kauf ein Kiihche, 

Und ein Kalbche, 
Und ein gribsche gribsche grabsche. 
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Translation: 


Here is a dollar, 
Go to the market. 
Buy a little cow, 
And a little calf, 


My mother, Mrs. Matilda Popp, says:— 


My father used to sing this song to me when he was tailoring and 
I was sitting on the tailoring bench watching him. I never knew what 
a Schief-buck was, but always thought he meant the small bench I 
used to sit on and pretended to ride. I was about 4 years old. 


Mrs. Margaretha Henke, mother of Mrs. Matilda Popp, says 
that a “Schief-buck” is a hobby horse. 


Eins, zwei, drei, vier, fiinf, sechs, sieben, 
Wollen wir den Schief-buck schieben? 
Wo den hin? Nach Berlin— 

Setzt euch drauf und fahrt [dahin]. 


Translation: 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Do we want to push this hobby horse? 
Where to? To Berlin— 

Sit down and travel on. 


Eloise Weimar gave me a song sung by some of the German 
residents of Buffalo, New York. It is popular in group singing 
even where German is not understood. Apparently it is a German 
song of the Erie Canal. 


Von Albany nach Buffalo gefahren 

Mein Liebchen ging neben mir her; 

Bei Rochester dann schmies [schmiss] ich’s ins Wasser. 
Mein Liebchen, was willst du noch mehr? 
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Oh sie hat, ja, die aller schénsten blauen Augen 
Und alles was mein Herz begehrt. 

Und sie hat mich zu Grunde beruchtet { gerichtet? |. 
Mein Liebchen, was willst du noch mehr? 


Translation: 


I traveled from Albany to Buffalo, 

My darling walked along with me. 

Then at Rochester I threw her in the water. 
My darling, what more do you want? 


Oh she has, yes, the most beautiful blue eyes, 
And has everything my heart desires. 
She has run me into the ground [wrecked me] 
My darling, what more do you want? 


Editor's note: Thanks to Prof. Victor Lange for looking over 
the German. # 
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By MILDRED R. LARSON 


ROUND Camden, New York, snow-falls, like the one dur- 
ing the three-day blizzard of March, 1955, always start 
old timers recalling the really deep snows of other years. 

Their storics begin with the actual experiences of townsfolk dur- 
ing the storm and then, in folk style, continue with delightfully 
absurb exaggerations. 

Typical of the former is the recollection of Mrs. Dorothy 
Worthington of Camden, who told this tale of the bad storm of 
1947, which lasted from the end of February through March 16:— 


Perhaps one of the most amusing incidents connected with this 
storm, was how a friend of mine managed to get into his home from 
the Main Street, each time he returned from his office. 

As he was ready to start for home, he would call by phone to his 
wile, saying he was leaving for home. She would get her snow togs 
on, wait five minutes, go out of the house carrying a shovel or 
broom, go to the huge banks beside the road, wait until she heard her 
husband’s whistle, which was a signal to her to try to throw the 
implement she was carrying over the huge bank of snow so that he 
might reach it and then, with its aid, climb from the street side up 
and over and gain access to his home. His departure was made in 
the same way. 


Mrs. Regina S$. Colclough of Camden, related the following 
story:— 


My family came to New York State from the West. We moved 
to a thickly or closely settled farm area. I had heard of the towns 
of Osceola and Redfield, but knew nothing of their whereabouts. 
Mr. Fox, a neighbor, had lived there in his youth. He used to love 
to brag about the snow in that region. He'd say, “Redfield and Osceola 
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got it all over this part of the country. They really get snow. Do you 
know the snow up that way isn’t good until it is a year old?” As a 
child, I wondered how they could keep it that long. 


Another snow yarn of 1947 was told by Mrs. Marjorie Clark 
of Camden. 


Two youths were walking northward over the field, kicking 
fence-posts as they went. Suddenly one of them remarked, “Boy, 
don’t kick that. It’s the cross on the Catholic Church.” 


Tall-tale, indeed, for the Florence Catholic Church sits high 
on a hill. 
According to a Camdenite, Mrs. Helen Kilburn Wetmore: 


The snow piles high in winter, beyond your belief, and the winds 
blow not only from all around the compass but straight down at 
ninety-seven miles an hour for weeks on end. 


When my dad was a young lad, he went with his father to the 
Hagen (Copenhagen) for winter supplies on what they knew would 
be their last trip until spring. On their way home the storm grew 
fiercer, the snow fell faster, the hills kept getting steeper, and they 
knew they would not even reach home themselves unless they light- 
ened their load. Accordingly, they rolled some barrels off into some 
bushes beside the road, where they wouldn't roll downhill, and 
proceeded homeward. 

Next Spring when they returned to retrieve their property, 
after the snow had melted, they found their barrels in the top of 
an Elm tree. 


Of course the logging roads on The Hill couldn't be plowed, 
so the snow was rolled with huge rollers. As the winter wore on, the 
road would grow higher and higher, and with terrific storms lasting 
for weeks a true course could not be maintained. Ted House was the 
best roller-driver on Tug Hill. Thirty winters he rolled roads before 
he had a horse break its leg by stepping into the chimney of a two- 
story house. 
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While snow tales are found in abundance in Camden, the area 
is also rich in other types of folk stories. 

Indians are the focal point of many area tales. Usually such 
tales concern the pioneers’ problems in outwitting the Indians. 
More rare is this sort of story, told by Mrs. Alice Kiddney of Flor- 
ence, New York, about an old-time cure learned from an Indian. 

This story was told to my mother by her grandmother, Mar- 
garet Phalen, of Florence, who was born in Tipperrary, Ireland. 


One time there was a little girl who had rheumatism. Her mother 
heard of an Indian squaw who would cure her. The mother and 
little girl had to walk to get to the squaw’s place. The squaw was 
very friendly to them. The mother told her why they had come. 

The squaw stood the little girl up beside a tree. She marked on 
the tree how high up the girl came. Then she marked up four inches 
higher. She cut off a lock of the girl’s hair and nailed it at that height. 
She told the mother to bring the girl back in exactly one year’s 
time. She stood her up against a tree and marked her height again. 
She told her to bring her back again in a year’s time. When she 
brought her back the next time, the girl reached exactly up to the 
hair. The squaw took the hair from the tree and gave it to the girl. 
She told her to put it in her pocket, take it home and keep it. The 
squaw told the girl to walk away from the tree. She wasn’t lame with 
rheumatism any more. She was cured. The squaw told the girl to 
put the hair under her pillow every night for three years and the 
rheumatism would not return again. 


Mrs. Kathleen Parke, a teacher in Camden, who formerly 
taught at Taberg, heard more familiar Indian tales from an elder- 
ly Taberg couple, Mr. and Mrs. John N. Taft, now deceased, who 
lived all of their eighty years in Taberg village, town of Annsville. 

According to their stories, as told by Mrs. Parke, the town of 
Annsville received its name from the wife of John Bloomfield, its 
first settler. 


As the story goes, Bloomfield came here from New Jersey. His 
wife was reluctant to leave her home to settle in a wilderness. “Come 
with me to a new country and your name will go down in history,” 
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was Bloomfield’s promise. She came with him but often doubted if 
having a town named after her was sufficient to compensate for the 
dangers and hardships she had to encounter. 

The Oneida Indians frequently brought landlocked salmon to 
the Bloomfields. Seeing the fish weighed, the Indians soon learned 
they received more money for heavy fish than for light ones. Soon 
afterward Mr. Bloomfield, while dressing some fish, found them filled 
with stones. Complaint to the chief put a stop to this. 


As one might expect, tall tales were told about the amount of 
fish. Mrs. Parke learned, ‘“There were so many fish in the streams 
that the Indians had to push away the fish on the top to get the 
ones underneath, because the top fish were sunburnt. 


On one occasion when Mrs. Bloomfield was alone in the house, 
an Indian came and asked for liquor which she refused. He persisted 
in his demands, saying he knew she had it. When she still refused 
him, he drew a knife with which he threatened her and drove her 
into the corner, hoping to frighten her. In this he failed as she called 
to one of the children in the yard to call her husband from his work. 
The savage turned and ran away. Since Indians always admire 
bravery, the next day Mrs. Bloomfield received a side of venison from 
her recent caller. Thereafter, there was friendship. 


Indian tales told by Mrs. Ruth Wellman are a family heritage 
passed down to her by her father, E. Eugene Lay. The first tale is, 
of course, told frequently as an incident that happened to both 
real and imaginary folk heroes. 


One day my great-grandad was out splitting black ash logs about 
12 feet long for rails. You have to start in the center because of all 
the knots, grain of the wood, and the toughness. He had the center 
wedge in place and was ready to bang away with the maul when 
several Indians appeared and wanted him to go over to the woods 
with them. But he was sure he didn’t want to get too far from the 
cabin for fear he'd lose his scalp. They were most insistent that he 
go with them. Finally he told them he'd go as soon as he'd finished 
splitting the log and indicated that he wanted them to help. He 
showed them how to place their fingers in the crack on either side 
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of the wedge. When they were all pulling together, he struck the 
wedge sidewise with the maul and knocked it out of the log. The log 
closed and caught all the Indians by their fingers. Needless to say 
there was much whooping and hollering while the great-grandad 
rushed off to get plenty of settlers to help release the Indians and 
also to protect his own scalp if they had any fancy ideas after the 
“accident.” 


Sometimes the little Indians would come with the big Indians 
to beg. One day when Darrow was cutting basswood underbrush to 
brouse the cattle, the children decided it would be fun to climb 
the saplings to the top and enjoy the ride to the ground when they 
were cut. This worked out fine until one Indian boy didn’t ride the 
sapling down quite right. (I guess Darrow hit the tree too hard.) 
He landed on his head and passed out. Darrow dashed for the cabin, 
big Indians in full pursuit. They thought the child had been 
purposely killed. Luckily Darrow reached the cabin in time and 
barred the door. While the Indians were contemplating their next 
move for revenge, the little boy regained consciousness and the Indians 
departed. 


Stories of pioneer life and of derring-do in the wilderness bulk 
large in the Wellman family tales: — 


In the early part of the settlement three generations often lived 
in the same house. One of the boys of the third generation was a 
trifle gun-shy. While the other boys went out hunting, he'd stay 
home. Finally the grandma got after him and said, “Why don’t you 
just go out today and be a man?” After much more prodding, the 
boy took the old flintlock and went out rabbit-hunting with his 
brothers. Still he didn’t dare shoot the gun, but every once in a 
while he'd put another load in the gun to fool his brothers. At least 
his ammunition was gone even though he didn’t have any game. 
When he got home, he didn’t fool his old grandma any because she 
looked into the barrel and saw it was clean as a whistle. She grabbed 
the gun and took the boy out of the cabin, vowing that she’d show 
him how to shoot that gun. She aimed at a knot on the limb of a 
tree and pulled the trigger. Well, that gun kicked her right flat on 
the ground and as she kinda rolled over and tried to get up the 
boy ran up and shouted, “Stay still, Grandma, there’s 17 more loads 


a comin’. 
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One of the hunters always wanted to shoot a deer but never had 
any luck. One day he was out with his old muzzle-loading gun and 
chanced upon a deer on the opposite side of a small pond. As he 
was carefully taking aim, first a big flock of ducks came over and 
settled in the pond; then came a honking and a flock of Canadian 
geese came in. He looked at each in turn, wondering what he should 
do. Just at the same instant he heard a buzzing, looked around and 
saw a rattlesnake within striking distance. He still wanted the deer 
and decided to take a chance on the rattler. He took good aim at 
the deer and fired. The gun exploded. The bullet killed the deer, 
the stock knocked over all the ducks, the barre! killed all the geese, 
and the ramrod went down the snake's throat and choked him to 
death. So he had all his game. 


That pioneers in New York State frequently were troubled by 
wild animals is shown in these tales collected by Mrs. Parke from 
the Tafts:— 


His neighbor's black hog and bears were an equal nuisance to 
Mr. Brewster and his cornfield. His fence was rather crude, and many 
trips he made to drive the hog away and save his corn. One evening 
he thought he heard the hog again, so he sent his little boy to drive 
it away. The boy threw some stones at it, causing it to retreat and 
climb the tree fence with surprising agility. The boy told his father 
there was no use trying to keep the animal out as it could climb 
like a cat. When he stoned it, it stood high on its hind feet to fight. 
The father knew his son had driven off a big bear. The next morning 
he found ample evidence that he was right. After spring guns were 
set the following night, a bear weighing four hundred pounds was 
killed. 


On another occasion it was near night when Mr. Brewster started 
for his cows into the forest. He could tell where they were from the 
sound of the bells on one cow. He found them about a mile from 
home and started them homeward. When about two-thirds of the 
way, he heard the unearthly scream of a panther in the rear. These 
screams were continued at short intervals and showed the panther 
was drawing closer to his prey. When Mr. Brewster and his cattle 
reached the clearing, the panther’s shrill and prolonged scream rang 
out a few rods from the house. 
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As soon as the cattle were yarded, there was started in the enclosure 
a fire which with the aid of horns, tin pans, and brass kettles fright- 
ened the unwelcome visitor away. The next morning the marks on 
the bark of a newly fallen beech tree showed what a panther could 
do. 


Sometimes the troubles of pioneers were caused by other 
humans, as tales told by Mrs. Clora Van Doren show. These tales, 
she says, are told around her hometown of Chaumont. The first 
she heard from Mr. and Mrs. Leon Selter, eighty-year-old residents 
of Three Mile Bay. The second was told her both by Mrs. Anna 
Case of Chaumont, whose ancestors settled on Point Salubrious, 
and by Mr. and Mrs. Rolla Van Doren of Chaumont. 


Aunt Georgia tells of her ancestors saving gold and buying a 
farm. They built a log cabin and were quite proud of having four 
panes of glass for a window. Later a representative of LeRoy D. 
Chaumont came and asked what right they had on his land. When 
the deed was produced, it was, of course, false. They had been tricked 
by a land shark. Great-Grandma was so mad she broke every pane 
in the window. If she couldn’t have that window, no one else would 
either. 

I have a table cloth of homespun linen, labeled 1801. It belonged 
to Martha White Horton, an early settler of Point Salubrious. 
Legend says it was she who led the women in deciding where the 
road should be built. 

The men wanted the road down the middle of the point and 
marked it out with fences. The women revolted. They did not want 
to carry water so far for cookin’ and washin’, so they tore down the 
fences and ordered the road built around the shore. 

Today summer homes line this shore, one of the most pleasant 
drives around our bay. Tourist trade is the village source of income. 


A similarly strong-minded woman is described by Mrs. Worth- 
ington:— 


In the early 1800's, a settlement about a mile or two from the 
village of Camden formed a district which they called Hillsboro. 
This settlement was a rather long district; most of the homes were 
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quite far apart. A school was needed and a vote was taken. 
Because most of the homes were at one end of the district, the vote 
was carried to build the school at their end. Needless to say, this vote 
displeased the others. The building was finally started and the walls 
laid of peeled hemlock logs. 

Just at this stage of construction, a day's halt was called, for the 
next day was “training day,” when all the males capable of bearing 
firearms must report to the village of Camden for drill practice. At 
this point, one of the women whose children had a great distance 
to walk to school, had a sudden idea. 

Soon after the men had departed for drill practice, she hitched 
up her husband’s team of oxen and went to the site where the new 
school house was being built. She started to work immediately, and 
when darkness came, all the logs in the new building had been torn 
down and had been skidded well back into a swamp deep with mud. 

The woman won her point, for the next effort to build a school 
house. was made in the center of the district. 


For the folklorist, places near Camden offer names whose 
derivations are interesting. 

Mrs. Emma Garlick learned the explanations for those quaint 
names, Johnny Cake Road and Penny Mix Road, from Mrs. Cora 
Osborne of Camden. 


Johnny Cake Road is located in the western part of the town to 
the left of Mexico Road near the Camden Woods. In the early days, 
each taxpayer paid his share for the making and the maintenance 
of a road by working it out. These men all carried well packed dinner 
pails. 

On one particular day it so happened that each one had Johnny 
Cake in his pail. Every last one did not wish anyone to know it. 
Well, something happened, as it always will, and each discovered all 
had Johnny Cake. What a surprise! And to this day, the hill where 
they ate and the road nearby have been known as Johnny Cake Hill 
or Road. 


Penny Mix Road, on which the Mix Family lived, connects Mexico 
Street with the Oswego Road at the Seventh. 

One of these Mixes, Amos by name, went into Camden as usual 
to purchase his groceries. When the clerk had the 5 lb. of sugar 
ready, Mix asked: “How much is sugar?” 
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“Twenty-five cents,” says the clerk. 

Says Mix, “About how much is the paper sack in which the sugar 
is packed?” 

“Oh, about one penny,” says the Grocer. 

Mix, pulling his handkerchief from his pocket, says, “Put the 
sugar into this handkerchief and, give me the string and a darning 
needle for the penny.” 

At another time this same Amos Mix went to a restaurant in 
Camden. He gave his order for oyster stew. The waiter, as customary, 
brought on the bowl of crackers, silver, and water. While waiting 
for the stew he would eat the crackers and, of course, drink the water. 

When the waiter came with the stew, Mix would say, “I don’t 
care for the stew, but here is a penny for the crackers I’ve eaten.” 
Out he would walk. 


From Mr. and Mrs. Selter, Miss Van Doren learned how some 
local Chaumont islands were named:— 


On a clear day one can see from the shore Gallup Island. Legends 
say the first white man here was Champlain. It is the only island 
to retain its French name as does our village of Chaumont. 

People say the name comes from an old Mediterranean galley 
with one mast and 16-20 oars called Gallotes. The French used this 
type of boat on the lake. Galloo island, once a stepping stone for 
Indians crossing the lake, later a base for French explorers and 
soldiers, is now a Coast Guard station and a haven for fishermen 
who seek the peace of our lake and the thrill of its big bass. 


Why the local firemen called themselves ‘‘Cisco Chasers” and 
the town band calls itself “Cisco Serenaders” is revealed in two 
ditties sung to Miss Van Doren by James Van Doren of Chau- 
mont. 


We hail from old Chaumont, 
Habitat of the Cisco, 

Down where the Lake winds blow 

From Ontario. 

We're sailormen, fishermen happy and gay; 
Cisco chasers are we. 

We sing at our work and we work at our play, 
For Cisco chasers are we. 
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"Way, ‘way down in Chaumont 

Where the big potatoes grow, 

Where they catch the ciscoes big and small, 
And they eat ‘em guts and all. 

In Chaumont 

Where they chaw terbacker thin, 

An’ it trickles down their chin, 

They lap it up again 

In Chaumont. 


Humor is redolent throughout many tales of the Camden area, 
whether the story be a tall tale or of the clever-trickster type. 

A tall tale of Chaumont, told to Clara Van Doren by Mr. and 
Mrs. Rolla Van Doren, is typical of the community's humor:— 


A woman came up here fishin’ one day and she caught a big one. 
It was a dandy. She was a haulin’ it in, bendin’ over there yankin’ 
on the line, and she lost her earrings and her pocketbook overboard. 
She got so excited tryin’ to catch her pocketbook she lost the fish. 
Poor woman, she felt purty bad—had fifty dollars in that pocketbook. 

Five years later she came back here fishing again; caught another 
big one. Ya know when they took that fish and dressed it, they tound 
her earrings, fifty dollars, and five years interest on her money! 


Mrs. Jane L. Andrews of Camden had a story about a drunken 
man:— 


Many years ago a couple lived across from a cemetery. The 
husband was a frequent drinker of alcoholic beverage. One night 
the wife decided to teach him a good lesson and, taking a sheet, she 
went across to the cemetery. There she draped herself with the 
sheet and waited for her husband’s return. When she heard him 
coming, she walked slowly out of the cemetery with one hand raised 
forward. 

The drunken man cried, “Hello. Who are you?” 

The wife replied, “I am the devil.” 

“Well,” said the man, “shake hands then, I married your sister.” 


Pat and Mike tales have long provided laughter on the Tug 
Hill plateau. Mrs. Wetmore told a tale and then added the com- 
ments on the starvation diets of many of these early immigrants. 
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Pat and Mike McCarthy were lumbermen on Tug Hill during 
most of their lives. When the Hill got pretty well logged off, Pat 
decided to go down to Utica and get himself an easier job. He also 
got himself a city wife, who proceeded to plane down his rough-hewn 
ways. 

After she got Pat pretty well housebroken, she decided to try a 
little polish on Mike when he went down to Utica to visit. As Mike 
lifted a slab of apple pie to his mouth with his knife, she firmly said, 
“Mr. McCarthy, you shouldn’t use a knife to eat your pie.” 

“Be Jaysus,” retorted Mike, ‘to do it justice, I’d need a double- 
bitted axe.” 


We used to hear about the Irish family who were so poor that 
they had only “potatoes and point” for supper. The “point” referred 
to was a slab of salt pork suspended by a string from the ceiling above 
the table at which you pointed your potatoes to add a bit of flavor. 


One man was so mean he gave his little boy a licking when he 
caught the child rubbing a piece of bread on the cupboard where 
the pork was stored between meals, on the ground that the boy was 
taking the flavor out of the meat and depriving the rest of the 
family. 


Humor provided by the accomplishments of a trickster is 
shown in the following tales by Mrs. Worthington and Mrs. Leona 
Sheehan:— 


A friend of mine, Mrs. Iva Deeley, McConnellsville, had a great- 
grandfather who fought in the war of 1812. He was ordered to go 
out to secure some food, not to steal it, but to buy it. After a while 
he came back with some potatoes. 

While they were cooking, a farmer appeared at camp with the 
complaint that someone had been stealing his potatoes. The man 
who brought the potatoes into camp was questioned. He said no, 
he didn’t steal them, he just drafted the tops and the bottoms volun- 
teered. (Told by Mrs. Worthington) 


Mrs. Sheehan tells of a trick played by a farmer around 1905. 
The story she heard from Lawrence Sheehan, Sr. 
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Until about forty years ago, the farmers of the northern part 
of our town Annsville, Oneida County, made much money each year 
from their charcoal pits. So much charcoal was made that one of our 
roads was named Coal Hill road. 

One farmer had a son who was about six feet tall and weighed 
around two hundred pounds. Every time he took a load of charcoal 
to Rome he would bury the young man in the coal, and after the 
coal was weighed he would dig him out. In this way he made more 


money from his charcoal, and the son was actually sold for coal many 
times. 


Stories always revolve about unusual people. Mrs. Clarissa 
Heaton recalls stories about a ‘Mr. Malaprop,” who added delight 
to her youth, as well as stories about the Indian, Chief Pailus. 


When I was a small girl fifty years ago, one of my neighbors liked 
to tell us stories his elderly English grandfather, Nathaniel Eaton, 
enjoyed repeating over and over. One such described the exciting 
annual race to Paulus (or Pailus) Lake near Glenmore, about 14 


miles from Camden. The Oneida and Onondaga runners tried to 
beat each other to this area, for the victor received sole salmon-fishing 
rights for one year! 


More recently, Mr. John Clemens of Osceola, N. Y., recalled the 
story of Chief Pailus who had settled in this area rather than join 
the Oneidas farther south. His last famous exploit was his fatal 
encounter with a bear. When the other Indians sought to locate 
him after a hunting trip, his body was found on one side of a tree 
while the body of a huge bear was reposing on the opposite side. 
With only a knife to protect himself, Chief Pailus had met a cruel 
fate. Mr. Clemens added that 30 years ago a neighbor, then 94 years 
of age, stated that he could remember the day the Indians had secret 
burial services for Chief Pailus. Later, several interested white men 
had ventured into the woods to find merely a pile of stones but no 
body buried beneath. 

The mystery still remains! Furthermore, a few years ago, Mr. 
Clemens stated he and his brother, while lumbering, cut down the 
last tree bearing the mark to indicate the 10-mile hunting area of 
Chief Pailus’ Indians in the Osceola area. 
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Another recollection of my youth concerns a very highly respected 
local businessman, Walter Stevens, who provided a daily gem for 
his fellow townsmen in his surprising use of the English language. 
When a small octagon for picnickers was built in Forest Park, he 
urged his friends to hurry down to see the new oxygen building. 
After one of his famous parties, Mr. Stevens was asked how he 
had chosen his guests. He responded that he and his wife had 
selected “the idle rich and the better class of the poor, in town.” 
After a trip to Washington, D. C., Mr. Stevens asked one of his neigh- 
bors whether he had ever visited the Congregational library in our 
capital. He, too, was one of those individuals who wondered about 
the location of Capacity when he noticed it described on a freight 
car at the local depot. 


Finally, ‘superstitions’ are rampant in this area as elsewhere. 
At the local hotel in Chittenango, Mrs. Heaton encountered a 
strange superstition. The mother of the hotel owner, Mrs. Abbott, 
would not pass anyone on any stairway unless she had a full glass 
of water in her hands to protect her from evil. 


Among the many superstitious folk sayings collected in Cam- 
den by Mrs. Irene Conniff, the following seem to be the most un- 
usual: — 


When you go huckleberrying, eat the first berry you pick for good 
luck. Then you will get your pail full. 

It is bad luck to iron the back of a man’s shirt. He will become 
cross and contrary if you do, 

It is bad luck to wear green to a wedding. 

It is bad luck for a pregnant woman to make jelly. The jelly won't 
jell. 


Wear your shoe on the ball 

And you will spend all. 

Wear your shoe on the side 

And you will be a rich man’s bride. 
Wear your shoe at the toe 

And your fortunes will grow. 


# 


THE QUAKER GIRL AND THE 
ROCKING GHOST 


(As told by Carl Carmer from materials furnished by a lady 
of the Friendly Persuasion, resident of Rochester, New York) 


ce HIS IS a true ghost story,” said my Quaker friend. “It 
really happened to my cousin, the one my own age 
whom I love more than any of my other relatives. 

“When she was a young girl, she lived with her father and 
mother on a small farm in Pennsylvania. Her parents were at 
that time very poor and the farm was many miles from the near- 
est public schoolhouse and so the whole family was delighted 
when a well-to-do aunt offered to place fifteen-year-old Abigail in 
a fashionable girls’ school in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

“As soon as she had been enrolled, however, Abigail became 
very unhappy. Her simple Quaker clothes were far less elegant 
and less expensive than those she saw about her. Her braids 
seemed to her ugly and plain compared to the elaborate curls of 
her schoolmates. All the other girls seemed already to be close 
friends, happily discussing their lives in Philadelphia and _ its 
environs, and Abigail felt lonely and miserable. 

“She had been about a week at the school when on a stormy 
night she climbed the stair of the old building which served as a 
dormitory and entered the smal! room which had been assigned 
to her. Filled with sadness and very homesick she undressed and 
put on her nightgown and was about to go to bed when she saw 
that the only chair in the room, a low and obviously old rocker, 
was rocking. It rocked back and forth slowly as if it were about 
to stop—but it did not stop! Forward and back it moved, and 
minutes passed. Abigail sitting on her bed watched it with fas- 
cination. Finally, she walked over to the chair and stopped its 
movement. Retieved, she went back to her bed only to find on 
looking around that the chair was again rocking back and forth. 
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“At first Abigail was frightened. It seemed to her that, al- 
though she could not see anyone, there must be somebody in the 
chair, but it went on rocking so steadily and serenely that she 
gradually overcame her fear. Whoever was rocking, she thought, 
must be someone with peace of mind. And if there were an occu- 
pant of the chair, she thought, she would like to please this in- 
visible companion. Looking upon her study table she saw only 
text books and a copy of the Bible which her mother had given 
her when she left the farm. 

‘Would thee like I should read thee the Bible?’ she asked, 
and to her surprise the chair began rocking rapidly as if its occu- 
pant were nodding in agreement. 

“So Abigail opened her Bible and read from it for an hour 
while the chair slowly rocked on. It was still rocking when Abi- 
gail, too sleepy to read more, climbed into her bed. When she 
awakened the next morning, the chair was still. 

“Every evening after that for the next two weeks when Abi- 
gail entered her room the chair would be rocking cheerily as if 
the unseen sitter were glad to see her and eager to hear her read 
more from the Good Book. By this time Abigail had come to 
know and to love some of her schoolmates whom she found eager 
to be her friends, generous with the contents of their packages 
from home, greatly interested in her life on the farm. Now she was 
a happy and contented school girl and life was a constant joy. 

“On the Sunday that began the next week, when she came 
into her room the chair no longer rocked. She was sorry and dis- 
tressed that her nightly companion had apparently left her and 
her eyes filled with tears. At that moment one of her new friends 
came in and sat in the chair and began to rock. Then Abigail 
understood. She would never know who her invisible friend had 
been but she was always grateful that she had been helped over 
one of the most difficult periods of her life—always thankful to the 
rocking ghost!” = 


GRANDAD--PIONEER MEDICINE 
MAN 


By JANICE C. NEAL 


RANDAD was a pioneer; he spied out new country, 

hewed out a clearing, created a tiny spot of civilization 

in an Indian-inhabited wilderness, and held to his hard- 
earned possessions with grim determination. Always alert, he 
never had a dull moment. Once on his own, he had to fulfill his 
own needs; furnish his own sources of supply; be his own judge 
and jury, and act as his own physician and surgeon. Although his 
remedies for moral or physical ills were often drastic and crude, 
nevertheless they must have been potent, for millions of his 
descendants are alive to testify to his hardihood in the face of all 
obstacles. 

Many times his friendship with the Indians served him in good 
stead. Grandad learned to use starch water, made from soaking 
peeled potatoes, to relieve the ache of tired muscles. He came to 
know the use of various roots, berries, leaves, bark of trees, pitch 
pine, and the oils and dried skins of the smaller wild animals. 
Every day of Grandad’s life was an education. 

Scientifically prepared ingredients from his remedies are in 
use today. When we smile at what we consider the ‘simples’ of 
yesterday, we should stop to consider; perhaps we're not so far 
away from some of them after all. 

So-called patent medicines seem to have been in use from an 
early date, too. Shortly after 1800 advertisements—particularly in 
regard to the cure of consumption—appeared in early newspapers. 
attempting to appeal to the public. In another section of the 
same sheet might be found some folk remedies. For instance, in 
an issue of the Cherry Valley Gazette for April, 1819, are the fol- 
lowing: 
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Infallible cure for the Gout. 
Apply a leek-poultice to the part affected. 


Cure for the Jaundice. 
Drink plentifully of decoction of carrots. 


Lecks undoubtedly had about the same drawing power as 
onions, and as they grew plentifully in the area surrounding 
Cherry Valley, knowledge of their usefulness was passed out to 
Gazette readers. 

Grandad little thought that with his carrots he was supplying 
himself with vitamin C. Dr. Marshall Latcher of Oneonta, New 
York, says that today carrots are used as a source not only of vita- 
min C, but of carrotene, alkaloid, and other elements used in 
various medications. 

In 1834, in the Cherry Valley Gazette, we find Alfred Crafts 
appealing to all in the following: 


PHYSICIANS, the sick, the well, and the Lame, can be supplied 
with medicines — — —And all classes with most articles for health, 
warmth, convenience and comfort, as Cheap as the Cheapest, at 
the Old Establishment of Alfred Crafts. 


By 1841 Cooke and Browne were advertising in the Oneonta 
Weekly Journal that the “Balm of China” was a positive cure for 
consumption. 


“The Balm of China,’ a remedy just imported from the flowery 
kingdom, where for over 3000 years it has preserved the lives of 
celestial citizens, and has by a missionary just been imported to 
rend immortal so far as lung diseases are concerned all Americans 
who avail themselves of its wonderful powers of restoring the dis- 
eased to perfect health, sold by Cooke and Browne. 


The celestial citizens must have reckoned on 3000 years as 
about long enough to survive on this mortal sphere, else why did 
they permit the missionary to escape with the “Balm?” 
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The above doubtless received some attention from a limited 
group of readers, but Grandad had his home remedies that were 
sufficient for his needs. He lived many leg-weary miles from a vil- 
lage, had little or no money to spend when he could make use 
of the products of his own hands and wits, and was too busy to 
coddle himself. How, then, did he care for a gunshot wound, a 
severe cut, a serious bodily injury, or, for that matter, for the 
blood poisoning that so often followed? 

Mrs. Frank Campbell of Oneonta relates the following: 


Ithamer Spencer of Maryland, New York, who was born in 1782, 
worked on the farm summers and in the winter followed the lumber 
business working in a mill. One day a saw caught one of his fingers 
and smashed it so badly that amputation was thought necessary. 
Ithamer finally decided to call his father to act as surgeon. His 
father felt incompetent for the task but Ithamer urged, ‘Father, I 
believe we can do it.’ First, the inch chisel was procured to take 
the place of both knife and saw; that was thought insufficient. Then 
the two-inch chisel was brought forward, then a mallet was neces- 
sary. Ithamer then placed his finger on a block and placed the 
‘chisel across his finger saying, ‘Now, Father, strike it.’ Down came 
the mallet and off went the finger. The men omitted taking up 
any arteries but applied some spirits to prevent taking cold, and 
wrapped the finger up and left it to heal at its leisure.— — — 


Although Ithamer applied spirits to prevent infection, he 
could have used several other remedies for that purpose. He could 
have gathered a quantity of live-forever (liverwort), chopped it 
very fine, and applied it or bound it on his finger. If he had been 
fortunate enough to possess some tallow (mutton tallow was 
best), he could have mixed it with pine pitch to spread over the 
end of his finger. Simplest of all cures for infection was to gather 
plaintain leaves, crush them, and bind them on. The pitch pine 
had antiseptic powers, and the plaintain leaves acted as a poultice. 

After a long winter with few variants in the food line, Grandad 
and his family felt the need of tonics or blood purifiers. The 
women and children gathered a variety of plant leaves, roots, and 
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the bark of the cherry tree. Dandelion and burdock roots were 
steeped for a tonic. Dandelion root is still used as a bowel and 
liver stimulant in medications. Sassafras root was made into tea 
and used for just about everything—particularly for the stomach. 
Mint was gathered, boiled down to a thick syrup, sugar added, and 
given as tea. This, too, was considered especially good for the 
stomach. Yarrow or barberry was steeped and used for kidney 
trouble; bittersweet or mandrake root was used for the liver. 
Sometimes a can was filled with wild cherry bark with cider to 
cover. This concoction was taken in teaspoonful doses now and 
then to act as a spring tonic. 

But probably best known of all the blood purifiers and spring 
tonics was good old sulphur and molasses. Some of us have been 
born late enough to escape it—thanks be!—but it was considered 
one of the spring “regulars” along with melting snow and seed- 
time. All of the ingredients needed was one quarter of a cup of 
molasses made thick with powered sulphur. Three mornings in a 
row a teaspoonful of the stuff trickled down the throats of re- 
bellious members of the family. Three blessed days passed by 
before the doses were repeated, and again a lapse of three days. 
Nine teaspoonfuls were considered sufficient. Why nine, I won- 
der? Was that a magic number? 

Grandad made use of many remedies to cure his lesser ail- 
ments, such as toothache, earache, sore throat, stomachache, and 
the like. Toothache must have been horrible, especially as for the 
most part, Grandad had to be his own dentist. Perhaps with coar- 
ser foods less highly sugared, his teeth didn’t decay as rapidly as 
in the present day. Birch or cherry twigs were sometimes used as 
tooth brushes, it is true, but what happened when a good old 
ache set in? Sometimes a hot salt pack was used. In case one of 
Grandad’s teeth had abscessed, such treatment must have driven 
him half crazy. Perhaps he stuck it out, or possibly he’d heard of 
that new-fangled idea—a man who pulled teeth for a living. Such 
a person was E. Hayes. 
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CHERRY VALLEY GAZETTE, Jan., 1830. 
TOOTHACHE CURED 
E. HAYES, SURGEON DENTIST 


Respectfully informs the citizens of Cherry Valley, and its vicinity, 
that he occupies a room at Leander Sanders; where he will be happy 
to render to Ladies and Gentlemen his professional assistance, at 
any hour of the day. He will also attend at the houses of those 
who may prefer it. He assures the public that his mode of “in- 
serting” —-—-— teeth, is attended with very little pain or uneasiness. 

He inserts teeth, both “natural” and “artificial,” so accurately as 
to answer the purposes both of use and ornament, and will thus 
supply those important deficiencies. 


Grandad’s earache cure should have won the prize. “Steam a 
bird’s nest and bind it on,” said he. Just any old nest would do. 
Who'd want to use such a tame cure as a baked onion bound on 
when a bird’s nest in a nearby tree was there for the taking? 


Sore throat was something else again. There were the merits 
of goose oil versus hot pepper or sumac tea; applied wilted horse- 
radish or burdock leaves, (these acted like a mustard plaster), or 
a cloth soaked in kerosene oil applied to the throat; a thin piece 
of salt pork sprinkled with black pepper and bound on the throat, 
or a syrupy dose made from a cut-up onion and a piece of rock 
candy dissolved in a warm place and taken internally. The most 
palatable sounding of the “insiders” was the following: beat one 
egg white till fluffy, add one teaspoon of honey, and give it to 
the sufferer. Easiest of all, however, was to bind an old stocking 
turned wrongside out around the throat. 

A slightly astringent woodland plant sometimes called “‘goold- 
thread” by Grandad, came in very handily if any of the family 
suffered from sore mouth or gums. The roots were dug, dried, and 
chewed to cure a sore mouth. If the gums were sore, the goold- 
thread was steeped and the tea rubbed on. Perhaps a “goomboil”’ 
was treated in the same manner. 
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Stomachache, which could have been anything from an upset 
stomach to appendicitis, Grandad treated with mint tea, ginger 
tea (which is a carminative still used to some extent internally to 
expel gas), and other remedies already mentioned, in addition 
to which he used hot salt, sand, or heated hop packs applied to the 
stomach. If these remedies failed, he might try cherry-bark tea. 
He gathered the bark, boiled it in water until most of the water 
had boiled away, then removed the bark, leaving a brownish 
liquid. Next, Grandad took two teaspoonfuls of the liquid, added 
it to one cup of tea, put in a little sugar, and drank it. If a patient 
was fortunate enough to have just a stomachache, such remedies 
usually affected a cure, but one wonders what happened to the 
other poor souls who had anything from ulcers on. 

Levi Beardsley’s Reminiscences state that in Revolutionary 
War times Grandad and his Yankee friends made tea from evans- 
root. Evansroot was also used in a remedial way, to cure diarrhea 
no less. Grandad gathered the roots, boiled them up, and no doubt 
was soon in the pink. 

If our doughty forefathers lived on low ground, they some- 
times suffered from a miasma or the ague, or to be modern, the 
malaria. Of course, there were remedies for that. Here is an old 
and popular one. 


CURE FOR AGUE 
20 grains of snake root 
15 grains of salt of wormwood 
4% ounce of redbark 
Mix well 
Divide into 3 doses—~ —one dose each night. 

Asthma was another pest, and one that seemed difficult to over- 
come. Grandad tried just everything, as I think you'll agree when 
you meet up with some of his experiments. One pretty certain 
way to cure it was to take the sufferer into the woods, stand him 
next to a beech tree, (no other would do), nail a lock of his hair 
to the tree, pull him away from the tree leaving his lock of hair 
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behind him. The asthma would leave the patient, but the tree 
would die. 

A variant of this cure was to steal a lock of the patient's hair, 
hide it in a hole bored in a cherry tree at his head height, and 
leave it. When the asthmatic grew taller than the hole, his asthma 
disappeared. According to several of my informants, this remedy 
has been tried successfully within the past fifty years. 

A much quicker effect was gained by quite a different method. 
All Grandad had to do was to pound fine a small nutmeg, put it 
in a bag, and wear it in the hollow of his neck. 

Sometimes Grandad gathered mountain ash berries to make 
jelly. This jelly seemed to give quite quick relief. 

Perhaps none of the above suggestions appealed to Grandad 
as much as the following which he found that early doctors pre- 
scribed, (according to Dr. Latcher): “Soak old straw (brown) 
paper in salt petre. Allow to dry. Set it afire. It will burn slowly. 
Inhale the fumes to cure asthma.” 

Grandad worked so long and hard that he often suffered from 
cramps in his legs and feet, and worse than that, from the “rheu- 
matiz,” a lively brother of our modern arthritis. If Grandad suf- 
fered from a lame wrist, he often bound it with snake skin or eel 
skin. 

Horse chestnuts were considered a cure for rheumatism if they 
were carried in one's pockets. 


Another cure for it was made from red clover blossoms. Only 
red clover blossoms were picked and boiled, and the juice drunk 
to affect a cure. Red clover is sometimes used in medications today 
as a preventive of blood clotting. (Dr. Latcher). 


Sulphur of good old sulphur and molasses fame had another 
use, this time an external one for the cure of rheumatism. The 
sulphur was sprinkled liberally in the patient's shoes. 

Best of all remedies, and undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
to carry out, was one that involved a widow. Perhaps this was 
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more effective for the male sex? ‘‘Find a widow who had had twins 
Have her step on the back or part affected.” Sure cure! 


Cramps or aches in Grandad’s feet and legs were treated sim- 
ply. Mullein leaves were worn in his shoes. These provided a 
slight irritant and (so) perhaps gave him something else to think 
about. 

Easier still was to point his shoes out from under his bed. 

Rubbing the bottoms of his feet with turpentine Grandad 
thought would cure cramps in his legs. Perhaps he remained 
barefooted for a time after such an application, anyhow, he didn’t 
leave any record concerning blisters. 

While we're on the subject of Grandad’s feet, we might con- 
sider one way he woke a foot that had gone to sleep. He made the 
sign of the cross on the bottom of it three times, and it immedi- 
ately awoke. 


Perhaps headaches weren’t so frequent in Grandad’s day as in 


ours, but, anyhow, he had a cure for them. One such remedy called 
for the use of sliced potatoes bound on close to the forehead. 
Another suggestion was to bathe one’s feet in hot water four 
minutes, in cold water for one minute, and repeat four times end- 
ing with cold water. Grandad must have guessed at the time, 


especially if he used the common colonial way of telling time by 
a sunmark on the floor. 


Grandad must have been a desperate man to try the following 
little gem: “For a headache of long standing take the juice or 
powder or distilled water of hog lice, and continue the use of it.” 

Probably Grandad’s remedies for colds and coughs but show 
his versatility and ability to “make do” with supplies at hand. He 
tried everything from elderberry blossom to boneset tea, from 
skunk’s oil to cow-manure poultices. 


To stop a hacking cough Grandad combined molasses and 


ginger and took half teaspoonful doses. This probably acted as 
a mild expectorant. 
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Another remedy was store bought. Here it is: 


2c worth of oil of lavender 

Vy ounce of laudenum (try to get this now!) 
2 ounces of sweet oil 

1 pound of strained honey 

1 pint of cider brandy 

Dose: | tablespoonful 4 or 5 times a day. 


A somewhat later remedy had to be boiled and strained. An 
ounce of flaxseed was boiled in a pint of water and strained, then 
had a little honey, an ounce of rock candy, and the juice of three 
lemons added. These ingredients were mixed well and boiled. 
The flaxseed would have been soothing to the throat. 

A cough syrup that was uncooked and that sometimes seemed 
just as effective was made from honey, molasses, lemon juice, and 
butter. 

Another boiled concoction was made from molasses, onions, 
and vinegar. The directions as given by Grandad were to take a 
teaspoonful dose now and then. 

Some woodland plants and herbs were dug, the roots dried, 
and later chewed to cure a cough. One such root was coltsfoot. 
This is now known in medications as pertussin. 

Elderberry blossom tea was considered an excellent remedy 
for colds. The blossoms were picked, dried, boiled, and strained. 
The juice that was left was drunk to cure the cold. 

Grandad made a second use of pitch pine. Perhaps he “cal- 
lated” that what was good for the outside would be equally effec- 
tive on the inside. Be that as it may, he gathered pitch pine, added 
sugar, and boiled it to make a cough syrup. This, he felt, was ex- 
tremely good for his children’s colds. 

If Grandad or his friends ever mixed rum, loaf sugar, and 
raisins to take for a cough, how long did it take him to recover? 

Some of Grandad’s poultices and plasters must have been hard 
on his wearing apparel, as in the case of this plaster:— Mint leaves 
were boiled in water until they formed a thick jelly. One table- 
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spoonful of sugar and one-half cup of molasses were added and 
mixed with the jelly. Three sliced onions gave the finishing touch 
before the compound was used as a chest plaster. 

Goose grease or lard and turpentine was another mixture much 
favored for chest colds. 

Another remedy or poultice for a chest cold doesn’t sound too 
difficult to prepare nor to keep on. First of all, Grandad found 
some brown paper, cut it in the shape of a heart, greased it, un- 
doubtedly with whatever was handy, and then sprinkled it with 
ginger. 

Another later and rather smelly linament was made up of tur- 
pentine, oil of cedar, camphor, and vaseline. 

Sometimes Grandad didn’t bother with a poultice; he either 
chewed the inner bark of the slippery elm tree, or put “drafts” on 
his feet to draw out the cold. These so-called drafts could be made 
of pounded burdock leaves tied on to the feet with cloths, or of 
onions roasted in the hot coals and applied in the same manner. 

If these cold remedies, that Grandad had suggested, failed to 
work, he had an ace left up his sleeve. All his patient had to do 
was to find a double brier bush and crawl through it to the East. 
Eureka! The cold was a thing of the past. 

One very dread disease with which Grandad and his kin had 
to battle was what used to be termed consumption. As I remarked 
earlier, there were patent medicines that claimed to cure this con- 
dition, but many times Grandad put his knowledge of simples to 
work and tried out his own ideas. The following is a very old 
remedy from the vicinity of Worcester, New York:— 

Scrape bark from the smaller branches of a mountain ash tree. 
Cut the small twigs in short pieces and cover all with water. Boil 


until all strength is removed, then drain. Boil down the liquid 
until thick. Spread on chamois skin as a plaster for the lungs. 


Many times epidemics raged along the frontier. All that 
Grandad could do was to pray that his family might be spared 
and prepare whatever remedies he thought effective. Some chil- 
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dren wore small bags of sulphur, camphor gum, or even of 
asafetida in the hollows of their necks to protect them against 
epidemics. As a special preventive of scarlet fever, they often wore 
wormwood bags instead of those already mentioned. These be- 
came very noticeable in a warm place! 

Sometimes tar was burned on a hot stove to purify the air. 
Certainly nothing else could make any impression once that 
started to burn. 

If an epidemic of whooping cough or of measles attacked any 
member of Grandad’s family, he and the folks took immediate 
steps to cure the afflicted one. To us the cure seems worse than the 
disease, but that mattered not a whit to Grandad. Sometimes one 
wonders if the curative powers increased according to the horri- 
bleness of whatever went into the remedy. The two concoctions 
for whooping cough are comparatively mild, but just wait until 
you learn what to do for the measles! For the whooping cough 
Grandad heated black molasses and vinegar—not too bad to take. 

Another recipe assures all who read that it will cure the worst 
case. This was found hand-written in an old book in Unadilla, 
New York. 


Take 1 gill each of garlic, sweet oil, and honey, and one-half 
ounce of camphor. Cook the garlic in the oil and strain and add the 
other ingredients. 


The only items omitted are the amount and number of times that 
Grandad was supposed to dose the patient with it. It surely must 
have had a “‘different’’ taste. 

“Kill or cure,” the measles had to go. Besides being poulticed 
to get the measles to come out, Grandad’s progeny had to take the 
following horrible liquid. Grandad gathered sheep manure, 
steeped it, and saw to it the sufferer drank the strained liquid. 
Let’s hope it served its purpose. 

Grandad just wasn’t stumped by illness; he accepted the chal- 
lenge. He tackled anything from blisters to boils; he had a remedy 


= 
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for the seven-year itch and a sure cure for the nose-bleed; he made 
his own linament, and removed his own warts. 

One way to get rid of boils was to poultice them. Grandad 
tried yellow soap and brown sugar—an odd combination,—or a 
bread and milk poultice. Either would cause the boil to come to 
a head so that it could be opened or would break of its own accord. 

Burns were treated in various ways. Cold tea was early found 
to afford relief. Today tannic acid made from tea leaves is a recog- 
nized remedy. Sometimes a salve was made from mutton tallow 
and rose water. Mutton tallow appears to have been a basic need 
in many old-time medications. 

Skin blemishes such as warts, moles, and scars were subject to 
peculiar and unusual treatment. Grandad’s cure for warts was 
often a mixture of the factual and fanciful and included such po- 
tent factors as the moon, the use of utmost secrecy, and a few 
household articles thrown in for good measure. One of the simpl- 
est cures follows: The person afflicted had to steal his mother’s 
dishcloth and hide it behind a hollow log in the dark of the moon. 

Still another way to rid oneself of warts involved the theft of 
the dishcloth that belonged to the warty one’s mother. This time 
he or she had to do a bit more work. Each wart had to be rubbed 
with the dishcloth in the dark of the moon, after which the dish- 
cloth was secretly buried. Strict secrecy throughout the process in- 
sured an absolute cure. 

The third idea seems quite different except for secrecy. The 
first thing the sufferer had to do was to count his warts. Next, he 
must procure just as many beans as he had warts. The final step 
was to rub each bean over a wart and then throw all the beans 
over his left shoulder. Once more the element of secrecy was an 
absolute necessity for a cure. 

Grandad treated moles, scars, and other mild skin blemishes 
with an old Indian remedy, milkweed juice. He kept the mole 
moist with the juice, and in about ten days or two weeks the cure 
became apparent. (This really works.) 


— 
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While we're discussing Grandad’s skin potions, we might add 
that Grandma and the girls used mutton tallow for cold cream, 
and buckwheat flour or cornstarch for powder for the baby, or, 
on special occasions, for themselves. 


Ring worm was another unpleasant skin affliction. Grandad’s 
idea for taking care of that seemed to work too. He used oil of 
corn to cure it. 

Sometimes Grandad’s children were troubled with worms. He 
had certain medications that usually did the trick. One such made 
use of a beaten egg-white, sugar, and two drops of medicinal tur- 
pentine. 


Another remedy called for: 


2 teaspoonfuls of rhubarb 
one teaspoonful of peppermint 


one teaspoonful of soda (known to Grandad as saleratus) 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar 
one cup of hot water 


After the use of kerosene became fairly prevalent, Grandad 
used it not only in his lanterns and lamps, but also as an internal 
and external remedy for a variety of ills. Grandad didn’t depend 
on carrots alone to cure a case of jaundice; he drank a glass of 
clear kerosene to speed the good work. 

If any of the family suffered from gland trouble, Grandad 
made up a tasty little dose of a cupful of kerosene oil in which he 
put as much salt as would dissolve and added iodine for color. 
Strangely enough he was silent concerning the amount required. 
Perhaps one dose killed or cured. 

Grandad used kerosene as a cure for corns. Of course, he wore 
nothing over them for the kerosene would blister. 

Sun cholera, which I suspect was a form of what we sometimes 
term summer diarrhea, Grandad treated with a mixture which 
doctors also prescribed in earlier days. This remedy called for 
equal parts of tincture of cayenne, tincture of opium, tincture of 
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rhubarb, essence of peppermint, and spirits of camphor. The 
amount taken was fifteen or twenty drops in a wine glass of water 
every twenty minutes till the patient was better. 


Grandad made up his own linament and various remedies to 
use on sprains. He made his linament from equal parts of iodine, 
belladonna, olive oil, and camphor gum. 

For sprains Grandad made a tea from ox bane, or used a mix- 
ture of one cup of vinegar and one tablespoonful of salt heated 
together and applied hot. Sometimes he gathered smartweed, 
boiled it in vinegar, and rubbed it on the sprain. 

Grandad’s treatment of wounds caused by farm implements, 
pitchforks, axes, and the like, varied from gun powder to a 
salve made from tobacco and crushed raisins. If a wound healed 
too quickly and proud flesh set in, Grandad calmly applied a 
pinch of gunpowder and set it afire. A crude way to cauterize, but 
it apparently gave the desired result. 

Sometimes Grandad poured raw turpentine on a bad scratch 
or cut. Ouch! 

When Grandad lived within reasonable walking distance of 
the general store, a matter of a few miles perhaps, he occasionally 
used a combination of one-half ounce of sugar of lead, one-half 
ounce of sulphate of zinc, and an equal amount of alum to heal a 
wound. 


If he had run a nail in his foot, he bound on a piece of salt 
pork to prevent lockjaw. 

Grandad had another remedy that called for beef gall and 
salt pork. When he made this, he left the beef gall in its sac and 


spread it on the salt pork. He applied this remedy to a nail hole or 
pitchfork injury. 


Grandad gathered boneset, sweet fern, and catnip to steep for 
tea. Boneset was a mild laxative and induced perspiration, so he 
used the tea to break up a cold. Sweet fern and catnip were mild 
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sedatives. Sometimes, I believe, Grandad drank sweet fern tea to 
cure erysipelas. Catnip tea seemed to please and soothe the babies 
who literally drank quarts of it during childhood. 

Undoubtedly many other potions that Grandad made have 
been lost to us, but a number of those he used form a basis for 
today’s medications. 

Grandma, too, working side by side with Grandad, deserves 
much credit. Perhaps her methods were crude, also, but she had 
no time for fiddle-faddle. She could cure hysterics in short order 
by ducking her patient in an icy cold stream in the dark of the 
moon. She knew the value of a piece of red yarn tied round the 
neck to stop the nosebleed. She it was who helped Grandad roll his 
liver pills from the bile from beef’s liver mixed with flour. She 
also helped to prepare the powdered linings of dried chicken giz- 
zards (ingluvin) for anyone suffering from nausea. The liver pills 
and ingluvin are used today, the latter sometimes during early 
pregnancy. 

Many many others of Grandad’s remedies are not recorded 
here, but for those he learned by trial and error, for those that he 
finally developed into effective cures, we owe him a debt of grati- 
tude. Someone had to be the first; Grandad was oftentimes that 
someone. 


Note. I should like to express my deep appreciation (o my friends and students 
who so willingly assisted me in collecting the above material. Then, especially, 
I should like to thank Dr. Marshall Latcher of Oneonta, New York, for giving 
me so much of his time and help with the “then” and “nows” of medications, 
I hope I have proved a fairly apt pupil. 

Janice C. Neal 


\ 
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LONELY LUCY OF FROST TOWN 


By ANNE PARKER 


N THE year of 1824 a road cut directly west from South 

Bristol, climbing the hill from Berby Hollow to Frost Town. 

At Frost Town the road joined the Naples-Honeoye lane of 
travel before continuing its journey west for a short mile. At this 
junction of roads a school house was built, while opposite the 
school house on a high bank above Briggs Gully the cemetery 
plot was outlined and set aside from the farm lands. 

Lucy Frost married Thomas Barkley in this year of 1824 and 
went as a bride to the house so well described by Carl Carmer in 
Listen For A Lonesome Drum under the chapter heading of ‘“The 
Bristol Hills.” In March of the following year, when the snow 
still lay in moulded drifts on the hill tops and deeper drifts in 
the shadows, Lucy Frost gave birth to a small girl-child also named 
Lucy. | 

Spring came late to the hills, but the flowers did bloom and 
the migrant birds did return. Summer came and the fields held 
promise of a good harvest. October came and the fields turned 
brown and the birds left for their winter feeding grounds. Flowers 
no longer bloomed, and the horrors of another long winter began 
to seep throughout the home of Lucy. When the last leaves fell 
from their withered stems and the skies turned grey with cold, 
Lucy Frost died with the summer. 

It was a windy day in November with the breath of winter 
blowing across Honeoye Lake when Lucy Frost journeyed back 
to Frost Town to be covered with unplowed earth in the little 
cemetery on the high bank of Briggs Gully. 
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Lucy’s husband had a stone cut for his bride. The stone- 
cutter was a good one and took pride in his work. The letters are 
deeply cut and well formed. The weeping willow tree was shaped 
by an artistic hand. But the stone is not in the cemetery where 
it was placed in 1825. The stone is now between the road to 
“Coley’s’” house and the barn. There is a fresh mound, rounded 
as old mounds were and placed in a romantic position at the foot 
of a tree. Lucy’s stone is not set into the ground but leans rather 
awkwardly against the bole as if it were waiting impatiently for 
someone. The date 1825 is still clear and bold, and Lucy’s age 
of 19 years shows through the passage of time. The romantic who 
moved the stone from its destined place has left the hills. His 
wife and her brother have left the hills. The friends who bought 
old farms and repaired them for summer homes have also left the 
hills. Newcomers have moved in, and they too are selling out 
and leaving the hills. 


It is a strange experience to listen to stories of “Lucy” and 
hear her spoken of only in the present tense. Lucy lives today in 
Frost Town. One woman who has known this writer for thirty 
years talked. A stranger who met this writer for the first time 
wasn't quite so conversational about Lucy, but his very questions 
and answers proved that he too knew this young girl of Frost 
Town. 


Ghosts are best talked about on a hot, clear day. It was on just 
such a day that we stopped at a most luxurious summer home to 
admire the cut stone work and ask about Lucy. The conversation 
went something like this: 


“We stopped to admire your beautiful terrace and learn about 
Lucy.” 

“IT am glad to have you stop. How did you hear about Lucy?” 

“Oh, we were talking about folktales of the hills when someone 
mentioned so many homes up here being sold because of Lucy, so 
we thought there might be a story in it.” 
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“Well I am not selling out because of Lucy. She doesn’t bother 
me. I don’t let her. But I would like to show you our new fire- 
place as long as you are interested in stone work.” 


And later at another home. This time it is the lady of the 
house who invites us in. 


“I know there are lots of people around here can tell you more 
about Lucy than I can,” she starts off, “but they won't. Most of 
them will deny knowing anything about it because they are afraid 
they will be laughed at. Well, I am not afraid of being laughed 
at, but I don’t like waking up in the middle of the night knowing 
there is someone in my room I can’t see. I know what I know, 
and I am not the only one. Lucy just comes in. And she comes 
at the most awful times. Once when I had guests, Lucy spent the 
night yanking their bedclothes off. 1 couldn’t explain Lucy to 
these people; they would have thought I was queer in the head. 
Another time Lucy followed me around the room when I was 
trying to prepare the table for dinner. She is just curious. Maybe 
a little lonesome too. Anyway I can’t stand Lucy any more. She 
loves to walk on my porch (especially when the air is still) and 
set all the chairs swinging just to hear them or see them move. I 
don't know why she does the things she does, but I am selling 
this place for less than half what it cost me to build, and I am not 
coming back here either.” 


Again a few miles distant another week-ender was down from 
Rochester. Again it was a woman and she was most hesitant when 
we first asked about Lucy. 


“Yes, I have heard of Lucy,” she began. “I don’t remember 
when I knew about her the first time. I had heard about her, but 
what I mean is know about her. Let me see. . .it was years ago 
anyway. Lucy used to be over in the cemetery across from the 
school. They took her stone, you know. I can show you where 
the cemetery is. It is so overgrown you couldn't find it unless some- 
one who knew where it was led you to it. It isn’t far. We can 
walk there easily.” 


Some time later we returned from the tree-filled cemetery and 
listlessly sank on the grass at our narrator's feet. 


| 
| | 
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“Lucy isn’t malicious. She has been blamed for lots of things 
around here that she wouldn’t think of doing. There isn’t one mean 
thing about Lucy. I have had trouble getting some of my property 
repaired, for the workmen have refused to return, claiming the 
places were haunted. I have had trouble with tenants too who have 
moved out after one night’s stay because the place was haunted. 
Lucy never hurt anybody. Why, one man moved in after I had the 
place fixed up, and he moved out again because Lucy sat on the 
foot of his bed. I have had guests who have complained about 
strange things happening to them. They happen to me too; but 
I know Lucy, and Lucy is just a young girl and likes to tease people. 
There is no reason to be afraid of Lucy. She comes and she goes as 
she pleases and that after all is a Heaven in itself.” 


The road from South Bristol which climbs the hill from Berby 
Hollow to Frost Town has long since been abandoned. It can be 
found on the old maps and still travelled by foot. The school 
house has been remodeled into a picturesque summer home for 
a teacher and his wife, an authoress. The cemetery has been up- 


rooted by the encroaching trees, while the farms to the west are 
grown to brush and wild grasses. Frost Town and Frost Hill have 
stood through the years and watched the seasons change and the 
humans change with them. Only Lucy remains, forever nineteen. 
Lonely Lucy walking the roads of Gulick and Honeoye, calling 
on her neighbors. = 


— 
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CANAWL WATER AND WHISKEY 


By MARVIN A. RAPP 


T WAS 1825. The canal was coming. Along the right of way 

from the Hudson River to Lake Erie, hopes were high and 

real estate values were climbing higher. Yankees and Yorkers, 
sharp for a bargain, counted their future blessings in the currency 
of the day: coonskins, produce, and Spanish quarters. To the pot- 
stove philosophers of the small wilderness settlement of Buffalo, 
the canal and little else mattered. Soon the guess-and-gamble 
travel over the rutted Genesee Road and the portage-broken On- 
tario-Niagara waterway would give way to the smooth green 
waters of the Grand Canal. 

Buried in the newspaper files and in some memories, were 
the unpleasant recollections of the burning of Buffalo during the 
War of 1812 and the death struggle with Black Rock over the west- 
ern terminus of the canal. All that was yesterday. The future be- 
longed to the little village perched atop a low bluff overlooking 
Buffalo Creek and “Erie’s Waters.” The dreamers let their imag- 
inations follow their gaze out over the harbor and across the lake 
to the distant horizon. They dotted the ‘sweet waters’ with the 
sails of hundreds of vessels and counted the freight from the far 
and still unpeopled West. These Buffalo pioneers had a right to 
dream. It was 1825. The canal was coming. So were the Irish. 

With pick and shovel and bone-muscle born of the peat bogs 
and green sod of the counties of Cork and Clare, the Irish inched 
their way through the rich York soil. Across fields and creeks, 
through swamps, sand, and rock, they moved the canal westward. 
Little wonder the hard-working, hard-living Irish claimed that 
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they had clawed out the canal with their bare fingers and then 
filled it with their honest sweat. They were proud of their canawl, 
as they called it, and prouder still of the name, canawler. Those 
who shouted, “Folly, Clinton’s folly,’ were answered by digging. 
To those who laughed and said that neither Governor Dewitt 
Clinton nor the Irish could make water run up hill, they replied 
by building the locks. The canal was coming. The Irish would 
see to that. 

Soon the Tonawanda-Buffalo leg was under construction. A 
part of a day’s travel would take the people to the diggings where 
Irish chanteys filled the Niagara air with an Erin brogue. After 
days which must have seemed years to those who waited in Buffalo, 
the ditch left the river's edge and headed straight inland for the 
Little Buffalo Creek, which emptied into the harbor. In a future 
day, that last section would become a part of the New York State 
Thruway. But now its future as a canal lay ahead. 

Villagers gathered to watch the canawlers lean-to on their picks 
against the sandy loam. Whatever official celebration might follow 
the formal completion of the work, they meant to witness the real 
finish. With the goal so close at hand, the diggers lost no time. 
For the impatient pioneers, however, the work moved much too 
slowly. They watched and waited anxiously. Finally, to someone 
with American frontier resourcefulness, a “Yankee” idea occurred 
—or so legend has it. 

The next morning, when the Irish took their places in the 
ditch, they noticed barrels carefully placed at measured intervals 
along the route of the canal. They were not ordinary barrels but 
whiskey barrels. What was more, they were full. The game was 
soon out. As the Irish dug their way to a barrel, they drained it 
and moved on to the next and the next until they reached the 
Little Buffalo Creek. Old timers had no trouble boasting that 
this was the fastest diggin’ and drinkin’ the canaw] had ever seen. 


°° 
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For the people of Buffalo the waiting was over. The canal, 
their canal, had come. Tomorrow was here. When the formal 
completion was celebrated, Governor Clinton, from aboard the 
canal boat “Seneca Chief,” dumped a cask of Lake Erie fresh water 
into the salt water of the Atlantic Ocean. The official state repre- 
sentatives and other dignitaries toasted the “wedding of the 
waters” with imported champagne. At least the pioneers on the 
western frontier of New York heard it rumored that way. It was 
all right, they thought, for the civilized dandies of the East to 
toast their canal with imported champagne if they wanted to. But 
for them, for those who did the diggin’, no one would ever make 
them believe that on that occasion champagne was as fittin’ as 
canawl water with a whiskey chaser. = 


Il IRISH WIT AND CANADIAN 


WHISKEY 


ERHAPS someone has written a smuggler’s interpretation 

of American history. If so, it must make fascinating and il- 

luminating reading, especially, if it covers the not-too- 
legal activities of our Colonial forefathers, our Revolutionary 
heroes, western frontier gun-runners and Prohibition gangsters. 
No history of smuggling, however, could pretend to be complete 
without including the colorful stories of the Niagara Country of 
York State. Some on this frontier have, with pride, claimed that 
it was the seat of smuggling although the nature of smuggling 
usually prevents it from sitting down. 

So long as man-made imaginary lines separate countries, 
governments therein will probably impose duties on certain desir- 
able articles passing across those lines. To many smuggling be- 
comes a sort of game, especially when the boundary line is a river 
broken by rapids, falls and a gorge. The Government lays down 
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the rules of the game and the smugglers try to beat the game with 
their own rules. 

The Niagara Frontier has had a long tradition of smuggling 
going back several centuries. Geographic determinism has made 
it good ground for these illicit activities. For this operation it has 
everything. Few places have any more. First, the Colonial English, 
at that time holders of the seaboard, smuggled furs from the west 
through the French lines to the Atlantic Ocean. The French in 
turn smuggled whiskey to the Indians, past the usually alert eyes 
of the Jesuits who forbade them to engage in illegal traffic. Dur- 
ing the Revolution, across the Niagara River, the English from 
Fort Niagara smuggled New York State Tories to the Canadian 
shore of the Niagara Frontier where their descendants have set- 
tled down into respectable United Empire Loyalists. In recent 
times, everything from wearing apparel to whiskey, and from 
bone china to Chinamen, has been illegally brought across the 
river. This activity has also brought jail sentences, short and long, 
fortunes small and great,,and with it all, many stories and legends 
worth the telling. 

What stories could be told, if one could lay hands upon the 
confessions of a smuggler. In pale substitution, this following 
story comes from the reminiscences of a customs officer, circa 1860. 
Charles R. Edwards, for many years, acted as a Customs House 
Officer at the International Bridge just north of Niagara Falls. 

About that time in the history of the United States and 
Canada, duty on whiskey was about two dollars a gallon. People 
who crossed over several times a day could make a handsome 
profit carrying small quantities. Edwards knew all of the tricks 
in and out of the book. He had been up to the game of the 
drunken father who stored a quart bottle of whiskey in the ragged 
coat of his young son and of the innocent-looking woman with a 
carpet-bag filled with baby food and milk, who had a whiskey jug 
strapped to her undergarments. It was an Irish washer-woman, 
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however, smuggling whiskey in flat bottles and already “half seas 
over,” who gave him his hardest time. With Irish logic, “she in- 
sisted that when she had to work so hard a quart of whiskey made 
her stronger.” 


“Stronger! said I, “I should think not, you can hardly walk 
straight now! It makes you weaker!” 

“An’ faith, now! Is it that ye’s sayin’? An’ doesn’t it make my 
breath stronger? An’ mus’n’t ye brathe strong if ye’s workin’ 
at all, at all?” 

“But it will kill you to drink so much whisky,” I replied. 

“An if it does, then I shan’t have to kill meself a workin’ to 
get me livin’! Ye see I ain’t much valye meself, any way.” 

“But, madam, it is against the law for any one to bring whisky 
from Canada in this way, as I’ve told you before this!” 

“An’ sure it’s not that, now, you'll make me be afther behavin’, 
fur hasn't meself the right to bring me own clothing and whatever 
is in me own pocket, for me own use, without bein’ stopped by a 
dacent man like yourself, now?” 

“Well, madam, I have taken you to the lady examiner and 
found you smuggling bottles of whiskey too many times to overlook 
it much longer.” 

“Indate it’s your own fault that you have found it! an’ it’s no 
counthry at all, at all, if we haven't the liberty of our own pockets!” 


Edwards, C. R., A Story of Niagara; Buffalo; Breed, Lent & Co. 1870; Pgs. 
302-304. 


SONGS OF HENRY BACKUS, 
SAUGERTIES BARD 


A Cueck List 


By LOUIS C. JONES 


ECENT articles in this publication by Miss Ethel M. 
King! and James Taylor Dunn’ have brought back to 
scholarly attention the ephemeral but significant work 
of Henry S. Backus, the Saugerties Bard. The work of Backus is 
a sure reflection of popular taste in both rural and urban areas in 
the 1850's. Perhaps little will ever be added to what is already 
known’ of the man’s tragic life but it is to be hoped that we can 
establish a reasonably complete file of his songs. This article seeks 
to list those of which I have complete copies, in the expectation 
that others will add to it items I have missed; I know of no other 
titles, but there is every reason to believe they may exist. 
Backus’ work appeared in three forms: as broadsides printed 
in Saugerties and peddled by the writer as he travelled about in 
his cart; as a group of nine songs and a poem which appeared, 
with five songs not by Backus, as a Supplement to the Ulster Coun- 
ty Almanac for 1855; and as penny song sheets or broadsides pub- 
lished by the leading houses in New York’s Tin Pan Alley. 
While I have known of the Ulster County Almanac Supple- 
ment for a long time, it was not until this Spring that I finally 
found a copy through the kind offices of Mr. Harry J. Siemsen and 
Miss Marie Siemsen of Sawkill. I have never seen any of the early, 
local broadsides, but the New York State Library and Brown Uni- 
versity have collections of New York City broadsides which have 
proved rich in Backus material. 
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The first group of songs listed are those from the Supplement 
and most of them were written between 1850 and 1853. It will 
be noted that half of them are concerned with current events of 
local interest and many of them were dated by the author. 


“The Whippoorwill; or American Night Bird, a Poem.” New York, 
March 16th, 1852. H. S. Backus. 

“Dunbar, The Murderer.” Tune—Burns’ Farewell. Saugerties 
Bard. 

“The Baptist Preacher, or, The Drowned Woman and Child, 
which took place in Saugerties on the 4th of August, 1853." Air 
—‘The Rose Tree.’ Kingston, May, 1854. Saugerties Bard. 

“Powder Mill Explosion. Saugerties, Ulster County, N. Y.”” Tune 
of ‘The Rose Tree.’ Saugerties, July, 1854. Saugerties Bard. 

“The Murdered Pedlar, which took place on the 19th August, 
1853.” Air—‘Burns’ Farewell.’ Catskill, N. Y., Saugerties Bard. 

“Burning of the Steamer Henry Clay, which took place near 
Yonkers in August, 1852.” Saugerties, Aug., 1852. Saugerties Bard. 

“Uncle Sam’s Farm.” Saugerties Bard. 

“Composed for Jenny Lind, The Swedish Nightingale.” Tune 
—‘Auld Lang Syne,’ Saugerties, N. Y., Sept. 7th, 1850. Saugerties Bard. 

“John Mitchel, the Irish Patriot and Exile.” Air—‘Days of 
Absence.’ Saugerties Bard. 

“John Mitchel, the Irish Patriot and Exile.” Air—‘Hail to the 
Chief.’ Saugerties Bard. 

“Genius of Temperance.” Saugerties Bard. 

[There follow in the Supplement, five songs not by Backus: “The 
Dying Californian,” “The American Boy,” “The Star Spangled. Ban- 
ner,” “Hail Columbia!,” “Perry’s Victory.” 


The following four songs presumably are from broadsides lo- 
cally printed in Saugerties: 


“My Heart's in Old ’Sopus Wherever I Go,” June, 1855 [Reprinted 
in Olde Ulster, Vol. II, 1906, p. 95.) 

“Explosion of Steamer Reindeer on the Hudson at Malden, 
September 4th, 1852.” Followed by two stanzas titled: “The Burning 
of the Reindeer, September 10.” [Reprinted in Olde Ulster, Volume 
X, 1914, p. $17 et seq.] 

“Four Germans Drown’d in the Roundout Creek, April 14, 1856,” 


| 
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Air—‘Rose Tree.’ Dated May 24, 1856. Saugerties Bard. [Collected 
from Mrs. Trumpbour of Saugerties by Mary Krengloskie, May 5, 
1941. Presumably from a printed source in her possession. | 
“The Stranger on the Sill.” [While I have a full copy of this as 

collected by Miss Krengloskie, my information as to her source is 
incomplete. } 

The remainder of the songs were published by outstanding 
Tin Pan Alley houses: 

“Andrews, Printer, 38 Chatham St., [N.Y.C.] Dealer in Songs, 
Games, Toy Books, Motto Verse, etc., Wholesale and Retail.” 
Andrews was active from 1853 to 1859. 


“H. De Marsan, Publisher, 54 Chatham Street, N. Y., Toy 
Books, Paper Dolls, Motto Verses, etc.” About 1859 De Marsan 
appears to have absorbed Andrews’ establishment at 38 Chatham. 

“J. Wrigley, Publisher of Songs, Ballads, and Toy Books, Con- 
versation, Age, and Small Playing Cards, Alphabet Wood Blocks, 


Valentines, Motto Verses, and Cut Motto Paper, etc. No. 27 Chat- 
ham Street (opposite City Hall Park, New York).” 

“Johnson, Song Publisher, No. 7 N. Tenth Street.” 

“Auner and Johnson, 12 S. 8th Street.” [Sometimes Johnson 
and the firm of Auner and Johnson both published a song, with 
the name of both houses on the same sheet. | 


“Uncle Sam’s Farm.” Tune—‘Walk in de Parlor and hear de 
Banjo Play.’ Andrews [Same as in Almanac Supplement—see above] 
(Brown U.) 

“The Press Gang.” Air—“Tom Haliard,’ by Saugerties Bard. J. 
Wrigley No. 666. (Brown U.) Copy in NYSL published by De 
Marsan. 

“The American Flag” by Saugerties Bard. J. Wrigley No. 501. 
(NYSL & Brown U.) 

“Dr. Burdell, or The Bond Street Murder (which took place Jan. 
30, 1857, in the City of New York) .” Air—‘Burns’ Farewell’ by Saug- 
erties Bard. Andrews, (Brown U. & NYSL). 

“No. 1 Mrs. Cunningham and the Baby.” Air—‘Villikins and his 
Dinah.’ Auner & Johnson and Johnson. [Summer 1857. Unsigned but 
unmistakable] (NYSL) 
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“No. 5 The Bellevue Baby Mrs. Cunningham's Adopted.” By 
Saugerties Bard. Air —'Villikins.’ Auner & Johnson and Johnson. 
(Brown U. and NYSL.) 

“No. 6 The Cunningham Baby (or The Heir from Over Jordon) .” 
Air—‘Jordon.’ J. Andrews (NYSL) 

“The Blessed Baby.” Unsigned. Auner and Johnson and Johnson. 
(NYSL) 

“The Great Police Fight (which took place June 15 [1857] at 
the City Hall in the Park).” Air—‘Root Hog or Die.’ Unsigned. J. 
Andrews. (NYSL) 

“Dead Rabbits’ Fight with the Bowery Boys, New York, July 4, 
1857.”" Written at Hoboken by Saugerties Bard. Air—‘Jordon.’ J. 
Andrews. (Brown U. and NYSL.) 

“The Murdered Policeman, Eugene Anderson, who was shot by 
the Desperate Italian Burglar, Michael Carrcencia, corner of Center 
and Grand Streets, July 22, 1857.” Air—‘Indian Hunter.’ By Saug- 
erties Bard. J. Andrews. (NYSL and Brown U.) 

“Bradley & Rankin’s Prize Fight for $1000 a Side. At Point Abino, 
Canada, August 1, 1857,” by Saugerties Bard. Air—‘Old Virginia's 
Shore.’ J. Andrews. (Brown U.) 

“The Queen’s Telegraphic Message and President Buchanan's 
Reply.” Hudson, Aug. 18th, 1858, by the Saugerties Bard. See Miss 
King’s article, NYFQ. 

“The Thirtieth Street Murder. A Horrible Tragedy.” Air—‘Burns’ 
Farewell.’ By the Saugerties Bard, Oct. 26th, 1858. Andrews. 
(Brown U.) 

“Heart Rending Tragedy, or Song No. 2 on the 30th Street 
Murder, New York,” by the Saugerties Bard. J. Andrews. (Brown U. 
and NYSL.) 

“Broken Hearted Tom the Lover.” By the Popular Author, Saug- 
erties Bard. Air—‘The Girl I Left Behind Me.’ H. De Marsan. 
(Brown U.) 


1 Ethel M. King, “The Bard of Saugerties,” NYFQ, Spring, 1955, p. 49-52. 

2 James Taylor Dunn, “The Murdered Pedlar and the Saugerties Bard,” 
NYFQ, Summer, 1955, p. 116-121. 

3 Benjamin Myer Brink, The Early History of Saugerties, Kingston, 1902, 
Chapter XLII, “The Saugerties Bard,” p. 310-316. 

Louis C. Jones, “Henry Backus, The Saugerties Bard,” New York History, Vol. 
XL (1942), p. 139-148. 


RECIPES: EARLY AND LATE NEW 
YORK STATE 
RECIPES: A MISCELLANY 


By JANET R. MACFARLANE 


PUDDING recipe comes to us from Miss Lois Wenman, 

Morristown, N. J., who had it from her great grand- 

other. There is no date, but who needs one with as 
delightful a mouthful as this in the offing. 


EVE’S PUDDING (a rhyming receipt) 


If you want a good pudding, mind what you are taught 
Take eggs six in number when bought for a groat 
The fruit with which Eve her husband did cozen 
Well pared and well chopped, at least half a dozen 
Six ounces of bread, let Moll eat the crust 

_ And crumble the rest as fine as the dust 
Six ounces of currants from the stem you must sort 
Lest you break off your teeth and spoil all the sport 
Six ounces of sugar won't make it too sweet 
Some salt and some nutmeg will make it complete 
Three hours let it boil without any flutter 
But Adam won't like it without wine and butter. 


In 1864 Lovisa Pruyn of Sandy Creek, N. Y. (great grand- 
mother of Josephine Hedger of Lacona, N. Y.), wrote a diary of 
recipes. These have not been tested but seem to be properly pro- 
portioned. The only thing we miss, for the modern oven, is the 
temperature at which the cakes baked best. 
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MARBLE CAKE 


White: 
1 cup of butter 
3 cups of white sugar 
4 cups flour 
Y, cup sweet milk 
Whites of 9 eggs 
Lemon 
Dark: 
1 cup butter 
2 cups brown sugar 
1 cup molasses 
1 cup sour milk 
1] teaspoon soda 
5 cups flour 
Yolks of 9 eggs and one whole one, and spice. 


CORN STARCH CAKE 


‘Take the whites of 3 eggs 
1 cup of flour 

1] cup of sugar 

cup cornstarch 

cup butter 

4, cup sweet milk 

] teaspoon cream tartar 
teaspoon soda 
Lemon 


COFFEE CAKE 


] cup sugar 
1 cup molasses 
1 cup coffee 

1 cup raisins 
Y cup butter 

1 egg 

1 teaspoon soda 
5 cups flour 
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DELICIOUS CAKE 


1 cup butter 
2 cups sugar 

3 cups flour 

4 eggs 

cup milk 

1 small teaspoon soda 


Here’s a wonderful drink, followed by a recipe for making 


yeast, before :yeast cakes could be purchased by the square, dehy- 
drated and pressed. 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL 


Two quarts of juice 
One pound of sugar 

Y% ounce nutmeg 

Y% ounce of alspice 

ounce cloves 

Boil twenty minutes. When cold add one pint of brandy 


HOP YEAST 


1 gallon of water, 10 potatoes. Boil the potatoes and sift them, 
then add one cup of sugar, one-half cup of salt, two teaspoons of 


ginger, one handful of hops and yeast enough to rise it. Boil the 
hops with the potatoes. 


GOOD YEAST 


Boil a pint bowl full of hops in two gallons of water. Strain and 
add a teacupful of flour, one of brown sugar, a teaspoonful of salt. 
No yeast is required to raise it. Let it stand three days in a warm 
place and it will then foam. Then boil three pounds of potatoes, 
mash fine and add them to the yeast and stir the whole well together, 
then put in a jug. Cork tight and set in a cool place. It should be 
made at least two weeks before using and will keep good a long time. 


From 1877 diary, same source, is a new conserve, unusual but 
nice sounding. It’s not been tested. 
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TOMATO HONEY 


To each pound of tomato add the grated peel of a lemon and 
six fresh peach leaves. Boil them soft and squeeze them through a 
bag. ‘To each pound of liquid, a pound of sugar and the juice of 
one lemon. Then boil until thick as jelly. 


Mrs. Phoebe Kate Schaeffer, who has been testing recipes at 
the Lippitt House, gives us this old family recipe which her 
mother and grandmother taught her. 


GRANDMOTHER KATE’S COFFEE CAKE 


2 cups of flour 

cup of sugar 

4 cup of fat (butter) 

Pinch of salt 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

egg 

1 cup of milk 

Sift dry ingredients and cut in fat. Add beaten egg and milk. Put 
in two greased layer cake pans or one loaf pan. Sprinkle generously 
with dark brown sugar and cinnamon. Dot with butter. Bake at 350 
degrees. 


Some recipes for Oley Koeks sent in by H. W. Thompson: 
(1) From Mrs. C. G. S. Chesney, Schenectady, N. Y. 


OLEY KOEKS 


One pint milk, one cup fresh yeast, (today 1 yeast cake), flour 
to make a stiff batter. Mix at night, in the morning add five eggs, 
two cups of sugar, one cup of shortening (half butter and half lard) , 
one teaspoon{ul soda, flour to make like bread dough. Let stand till 
light, which will be two or three hours. Have ready chopped apples 
sweetened and flavored with nutmeg and raisins. Roll out and cut 
in pieces about four inches and pinch together, drop in hot lard to 
fry.—M. A. Clowe (From Grandma Slingerland, Albany) , Cookbook 
of Ladies Aid Society, First Dutch Reformed Church of Schenectady, 
published in 1903, the recipe is dated 1750. 
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(2) From Mrs. W. H. Hopkins, Albany, N. Y., about 1935. 


OLEY KOEKS 


1 pint milk, 5 eggs, 114 Ibs. sugar, | Ib. butter, a little nutmeg, | 
pint good yeast. 

Set the sponge with the warm milk and yeast about noon and put 
in a warm place to rise. When light, rub the butter and sugar together, 
add the eggs well beaten, and the spice; then mix the whole through 
the sponge with flour enough to form a loaf. Put in warm place to 
raise over night. The next morning make it into small balls with 
three raisins in each. Boil in hot lard, about nine minutes, in an iron 
pot. You may boil nine or ten at a time. Do not have the fat too hot 
or they may be raw in the center. Turn frequently while boiling. 
This recipe makes 70. 


(3) From a Dutch receipt of 1740 belonging to Mrs. Morris 
Patterson Ferris: 


“About twelve o'clock set a little yeast to rise, so as to be ready 
at 5 p. m. to mix with the following ingredients: 334 pounds of 
flour, one pound of sugar, 14 pound of butter and lard mixed, 1% 
pints of milk, 6 eggs, 1 pint raised yeast. Warm the butter, sugar 
and milk together, grate a nutmeg in the flour, add eggs last. Place 
in a warm place to rise. If quite light at bed time, work them down 
with pressing with the hands. At nine next morning make into small 
balls with the hand, and place in the center of each a bit of raisin, 
citron, and apple chopped fine. Lay on a well-floured pie-board and 
allow them to rise again. They are frequently ready to boil at two 
o'clock. In removing them from the board, use a knife, well-floured, 
and just give them a little roll with the hand to make them round. 
Have the fat boiling, and boil each one five minutes. When cool, 
roll in sifted sugar.” (From A. M. Earle, Colonial Days in Old New 
York, New York, 1897, p. 140.) 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


NUMBER TWO AND NUMBER THREE. I can’t think of a better 
way of wishing our retiring editor No. 2 Godspeed than in the words 
with which he took over the reins from Louis Jones in the Spring, 
1950, issue: “Nobody wanted Harold Thompson, our very successful 
second editor, to resign the Big Blue Pencil, but he deserves whatever 
rest a man can get who—" Who has done more for York state folklore 
than any one I know, at the expense of his own work and health, 
and whose creation the New York Folklore Society is in a very special 
sense. Whose consistency and persistence are seen in the fact that 
in almost every issue of the Quarterly he has given some representation 
to the folklore of ethnic groups. Who has given evidence in every 
issue of his devotion to the living word as well as the “one world” 
of folklore. Whose human qualities and humanistic learning 
have made him and his course in American Folk Literature at 
Cornell a much beloved institution and tradition. Who has 
succeeded in communicating to his students some of his own scholarly 
and collecting zeal, turning out able folklorists featured in these 
pages. 

No wonder, then, that in the interest of the Quarterly, a good 
many of us (including Carl Carmer and Moritz Jagendort, with 
whom I talked recently) fervently wish that Tommy’s health will 
permit him to continue as a contributing editor, since he still has 
such an important contribution to make. 

Meanwhile, may his days be full of the satisfaction of having done 
a fine job during the past five years, and of a well-earned rest from 
the Big Blue Pencil, enabling him to return to his own writing. And 
may his successor “Chuck” Wallis, so conduct himself as Editor 
Number Three that we can say the same of him when the time comes 
and echo answers: “Nobody wanted Charles L. Wallis, our very 
successful third editor, to resign the Big Blue Pencil, but ——” 


DAVID DE CROCKETAGNE. Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, 
Pen:sylvania folklorist, whom I met back in the Federal Writers’ 
Project days, occasionally sends me a copy of a paper or column of 
his, which does credit to his untiring digging in the historical and 
regional backgrounds of folklore. In the light of my last quarter’s 
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musings on “TV Crockett,” his latest paper, “Lafayette’s Cousin, 
David Crockett, the Huguenot,” seems particularly opportune. In it, as 
historian of the Huguenot Society, he traces Crockett’s ancestry back 
three generations to David de Crocketagne of Languedoc. The latter's 
son, Jean Antoine Saussure de Crocketagne, noted sportsman and 
soldier and the “handsomest young man in Southern France,” seems 
to have got a headstart on his American kinsman by hunting the 
Béte of Gevaudan, the giant wolf of the Cevennes Mountains, which 
had claimed 150 human victims, including 50 beautiful shepherdesses. 
In 1824, when Crockett was presented to General Lafayette in New 
Orleans, there was, according to Colonel Shoemaker, a “marked 
family resemblance” between the Tennesseean and the French patriot, 
whose mother was a cousin of Jean Antoine’s wife, the Countess 
Eleanor de Saix (which becomes Seeks and Six in Pennsylvania). 
Lafayette greeted Crockett as cousin, and a dozen years later, when 
Crockett died at the Alamo, the event and the relationship were 
chronicled in the newspapers in General Lafayette’s Clermont- 
Ferrand. To date I have not heard of a French version of “The 
Ballad of David (de Saix, de Saussure) Crocketagne.” 


AUS PENNSYLFAWNIA. Hearing Moritz Jagendorf retell a 
couple of the stories of the Pennsylvania folklorist and, for lack of a 


better word, folk-colorist, Nelson McAllister Lloyd, I was charmed, 
even at this distance, by the humor of the “hog gessin’ contest,” 
in “The Third and a Half Generation.” So I vowed, and advise you 
also to ransack the nearest large library for a copy of Six Stars in 
order to make the acquaintance of a writer who, according to “Jagy,” 
will “go down as one of the important writers of folk stories compar- 
able to Rowland Robinson and Eggleston.” At a luncheon honoring 
the memory of Lloyd at the Penn Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, on 
October 5, “Jagy” spoke before the Pennsylvania Folklore Society on 
“Folklore in the Folk Literature of Nelson McAllister Lloyd.” 

I suppose “Jagy” made his pet distinction between the “folk story” 
and the “folk tale,” a distinction which, as a collector of folk tales 
and a writer of folk stories, he has been practising and promulgating 
for some time. This fall Vanguard is bringing out a volume of—folk 
tales or folk stories?—entitled The Gypsy Fiddle, which he has 
compiled with C. H. Tillhagen, of Stockholm. At the moment “Jagy” 
has in the works a volume of Italian tales, a sampling of which, from 
the sidewalks of New York, was published in the Autumn issue 

Also out of Pennsylvania has come (via the Beloit Poetry Journal, 
Vol. 5, No. 4, Summer, 1955) “The Church in the Heart,” excerpts 
from a work in progress, Local Lives, by the novelist, Millen Brand. 
As he tells me and as I gather, this is not a novel, but a kind of 
Spoon River anthology or, better still, a collective portrait and history 
of the people of a Schwenckfelder community in free (unrhymed stress) 
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verse. “Ihe Schwenckfelders,” he writes, “are a group of religionists 
who follow the thought of Caspar Schwenckfeld von Ossig, a Silesian 
knight of the sixteenth century, one of the guiding figures of the 
Protestant Reformation. The Schwenckfelder movement is still a 
living force in Pennsylvania, where, at Pennsburg, its followers have 
built a library to preserve the records and documents of the 
sect.” I suppose Millen would hesitate to call himself a folklorist, but 
certainly there are many folk elements in these poems, drawn — 
from oral sources and rich in folk life and thought, as well as folk-say. 
Here is Squire Frank Benfield recalling the old days when he at the 

of five and his brother Seneca, two years older, were water boys 
for the Colebrookdale railroad, being built in 1869: 


“Take the lights that we had then. 

in those days we had the ‘Smutzomsel,’ 
such a little oil lam 

that stayed always in one place. 

Like a hand, the fat was in the palm 
and the wick came out the end. 

Even such a well-fastened lam 

we were afraid of because of fire. 

To make fire, we had no matches, 

but rubbed stones or shot a fire schloss. 
Schloss, such a lock that snapped. 
“When my mother, Lucinda, was a girl, 
when fire would be out in the morning— 
she told me this—she would be sent 
across the meadow to a neighbor’s 

to fetch a little shovel of coals. 

Listen now how they lived then. 

She went barefoot and, when there was frost, 
across the length of that long meadow 
she walked back by the same track she had come, 
for there the frost was melted. 

We do not know now what it was, 

we do not know how our fathers lived. 
No, we have no idea of it.” 


Having been away from the little magazines so long, since they 
became so intellectual, 1 was surprised to find that they are still 
publishing local color and folk-say writing in the tradition of the 
regional publications that I had a hand in, in the days of Folk 
and Space, recalling for example, Edwin Ford Piper and the Midland. 


“GREAT FOLKTALES OF WIT AND HUMOR.” But to get 
back to folk tales. James R. Foster, of Long Island University, has 
just published a sequel to his The World’s Great Folktales, entitled 
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Great Folktales of Wit and Humor (Harper). This is a handy and 
happy collection of one hundred merry and tall tales, jests and 
animal tales, fables and why stories, drawn from the world’s great 
folktale collections, from the Panchatantra to God Bless the Devil! 
arranged by subject and briefly annotated. The scholarship is as 
light-hearted as the tales, and the book would be useful in world 
literature, prose fiction, and short-story as well as folklore courses. 


BRODIE UPSTATE. For more than a year now I have been 
holding a note on Steve Brodie, which I cannot withhold any longer, 
since | am in the midst of a collection of New York City folklore, 
for which I should welcome suggestions. In the February, 1954, 
Police Gazette, Peter Brice had an article entitled “Did Steve Brodie 
Really Do It?,” in which he relates how Brodie, on November 9, 
1888, dropped 225 feet into the Hudson River from the Poughkeepsie 
suspension bridge, in spite of all attempts of the authorities to 
prevent him. According to Brice, ill health forced Brodie to sell his 
Bowery saloon and return to his native city of Buffalo. After a few 
months he got worse, and went to the Catskill mountains; then 
slightly improved, he went back to Buffalo, only to find that in his 
absence his saloon business there had been ruined by the neglect 
of his employees. “Yes, I got it good and sufficient in Buffalo,” he 
reported to his friends. “I didn’t think they would clean me like 
that, the fellows I had befriended and known since boyhood. Why, 
I treated those fellows just like brothers.” I'd like to know if any 
traditions of Brodie have lingered in Poughkeepsie, Buffalo, and 
the Catskills. 


B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


MUSIC FROM THE SOUTH is the most significant research project 
in American folk music to be conducted since World War II. Fred- 
eric Ramsey, Jr., has undertaken the survey to expose additional 
roots of our musical heritage. He has avoided the ground covered 
by others and proves that opportunities for fresh and rewarding 
research are not exhausted. Ramsey's aim is to throw light on folk 
music expression as it must have existed in the period following 
the Civil War. In the initial releases are frequent references to 
“slave’y” and “the surrender.” Ramsey has gone far beyond the work 
of other collectors in uncovering new varieties and interpretations 
of folk expression. The first four recordings, in a series of 9 or 10, 
have recently been released by Folkways dii7 W. 46th Street, N. Y. 
36) . 
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The music on the first 8 sides comes from only three sources in 
western Alabama. Volume I, Country Brass Bands (FP-650) , consists 
of performances by two local bands that recreate the musical style 
of an earlier century. They even play on instruments of antique 
quality. These flowing harmonies of sacred and secular tunes could 
easily have been predecessors of the blues and jazz. Ramsey's real 
find supplies the words and music of the following three volumes, 
Horace Sprott, Parts 1, 2, and 3 (FP - 651, - 2, and - 3). Sprott, at 
least 64 years old when Ramsey recorded him, possesses a phenomenal 
ability for “getting’’ songs or making them up himself. Comparison 
with Lead Belly is inevitable. Sprott, however, locke the robust quality 
of Lead Belly, and his blues style of singing both spirituals and 
worldly songs is more relaxed. But Sprott, too, lived a life in which 
musical expression was a natural phe year part. Most of Part 
2 is devoted to a recorded interview with Sprott who also provides 
autobiographical details on the other sides. These recordings ot 
Sprott’s unusual store of folk music are contributions of first-rate 
importance. 


ANIMAL TALES IN THE GULLAH DIALECT are the latest 
recorded releases from the Archives of American Folk Song of the 
Library of Congess. Three long-playing recordings (L - 44, L - 45, 
and L - 46) contain 28 examples of folktales that originated on the 
coastal islands of Georgia and South Carolina. The animals, with 
their human qualities, of these “Buh Rabbit” yarns bear a close 
resemblance to the “Br’er Rabbit” stories made famous by Joel 
Chandler Harris. Albert H. Stoddard (1872-1954) however, collected 
the Gullah tales when they were still extant on the islands. He 
mastered the shortcuts of the Gullah dialect and recorded the stories 
for the library in 1949, It is valuable to have these recorded versions 
of an important segment of American folk tales as well as to have 
recordings of this unique folk speech. 


TEXAS FOLK SONGS in rich variety are heard on two recent 
recordings. Hermes Nye gives a resounding treatment of 13 tunes 
associated with Texas life for Folkways (FP - 47-1). The lively 
selections are familiar songs about desperadoes and the cattle range 
as well as some less familiar titles derived from other Texas activities. 
In a Stinson (27 Union Sq. W., N. Y. 3) disk (SLP - 73) another 
Texan, Hally Wood, sings 14 numbers from the collections in the 
University of Texas. Her glittering performance includes an unusual 
group of spirituals, gospel songs, and blues. 

Also in this sweepstakes of music with a southern accent is a 
Folkways presentation of Blues (FP - 30 - 2). This program includes 
such typical titles as “Careless Love,” “Good Morning Blues,” “Betty 
and Dupree,” and four others of a similar sort. 
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THE BALLAD RECORD supplies audible excerpts of MacEdward 
Leach’s comprehensive volume The Ballad Book (Harper). On this 
Riverside recording (RLP - 12 - 601) from Bill Grauer Productions 
(418 W. 49th Street, N. Y. 19), Ed McCurdy sings 20 representative 
specimens of British and American ballads. The survey is divided 
between Child ballads—6 are of English origin, and 4 are American 
variants—and music from broadsides and oral sources. McCurdy’s 
treatment has both understanding and enthusiasm. 

A famous contemporary balladeer, Burl Ives, furnishes for Colum- 
bia a round-up of 26 songs and ballads from the Anglo-American 
tradition. In The Wayfaring Stranger (CL - 626) are tunes that have 
obtained renewed and widespread popularity through the amiable 
Ives performances. A year ago, the versatile Mr. Ives brought out his 
third book, Tales of America (World). Like most Ives products, the 
collection is characterized by an enjoyable informality if not origi- 
nality. 


DAVY CROCKETT, whose place as a folk hero has received recent 
attention, is the subject of two recordings. The Real Davy Crockett 
(Folkways FP - 205) consists of excerpts from the so-called Crockett 
autobiography. Actor-singer Bill Hayes provides a straightforward 
and flavorful reading but with none of the backwoodsiness into which 


it might have degenerated. For Crockett fans who did not get enough 
of the Disney version, via TV and the movies, Columbia has turned 
out a 12” LP made from the sound track of the motion picture, [Walt 
Disney's Davy Crockett (CL - 666). By dialogue plus narration, sound 
effects, and musical punctuation, the recording dramatizes the career 
of “the king of the wild frontier” as an Indian fighter, in Congress, 
and at the Alamo. 


ALSO FOR CHILDREN are two items from Folkways. Skip Rope 
(FP - 729) illustrates the fertile imagination of youngsters in creating 
rhymes and games for jumping rope. Traditional verses and modern 
twists are included in this sprightly collection made in Edgewood, 
Illinois. Camp Songs (FP - 728) features exuberant group singing. 
These kids have been well-trained in informal musical expression. 
In addition, some experienced soloists contribute parodies and tolk 
melodies. 


IRISH REBEL SONGS, a series of three 10” long-playing Stinson 
records, afford excellent musical reviews of history. This ambitious, 
worthwhile collection consists of composed music inspired by true 
incidents of suffering and hope. Here is music that seeks to arouse 
patriotic sentiments, and, at the same time, to mourn many victims 
of treachery. Patrick Galvin, with guitar accompanist, performs the 
29 numbers in a moving, authentic style. The six sides cover The 
Great Rebellion (Vol. 1, SLP - 83), The Young Irelanders and the 
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Fenian Brotherhood (Vol. II, SLP - 84), and The Easter Rising, the 
Civil War, and the Black and Tan War (Vol. II], SLP - 85). 


FAMILY OF MAN is the name given to its new international folk 
music series by the Vanguard Recording Society (256 W. 55th, N. Y. 
19). The first releases of the undertaking are polished, concert 
performances of folk melodies. Many of the examples succeed in 
capturing the flavor of the folk atmosphere. These qualities are 
evident in Austrian Folk Music (VRS - 7026) and Folk Songs and 
Dances of the Basque Country (VRS - 7031). The former is particu- 
larly gay and sparkling while the latter vibrates with the customary 
Basque liveliness. Music of Africa (VRS - 7023) reveals the extent to 
which modernizing influences are at work on primitive music. Albert 
Mouange and his ensemble perform music in a modern idiom that 
blends Latin American sounds with the original African expression. 
Songs of Argentina (VRS - 7028) , with Leda and Maria and orchestra, 
is an unusual collection of little-heard Indian and Creole music in 
an able concert performance. Xango (VRS - 465) is actually a “Brazil- 
ian Negro cantata” composed by Jos¢ Sequeira and performed by 
Alice Ribeiro, a chorus, and orchestra. The spiritual quality of 
this cantata is rich and impressive. Also reflecting many incidents 
and activities of life in the Brazilian countryside are the eight folk 
songs on the reverse side presented by the same musicians and 
orchestrated by Sequeira. Russian Folk Songs (VRS - 7024) consists 
of melodies that have influenced numerous Russian composers. The 
selections by tenors, sopranos, basses, and baritones lack the lifelike 
quality of valid folk performances. 


OTHER FOREIGN FOLK MUSIC includes an addition to the 
compilation of Canadian folk music as reported in the previous 
issue of the Quarterly. Les Bords du Saint Leavent consists entirely 
of French-Canadian folk songs. Pierrette Champoux performs 
this cross-section in a lively, attractive, and expert style for Esoteric 
(ES - 536, 236 W. 26th St., N. Y. 10). Mlle. Champoux is suitably 
supported by piano and violin. From the Philippines comes music 
of a completely different sort. Chants, calls, dance music, and other 
examples are performed on strings, gongs, and mouth-harps in a 
Folkways recording of Hanunéo Music from the Philippines 
(P - 466). Recorded by Harold C. Conklin, of Columbia University, 
this music for dancing, —- courting and relaxing was collected 
among the isolated forest-dwellers southeast of Mindinaro. It is a 
significant addition to the library of recorded ethnic music. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECORDINGS have various degrees of folk 
emphasis. A Visit to New York supplies an interesting collection of 
popular tunes about the big city. Some of them have almost become 
a part of the folk tradition. And they are performed by Arthur 
Godfrey, who has many characteristics of a contemporary folk hero. 
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He and his gang, of over a year ago, recorded the melodies for 
Columbia (CL - 653). Goofing Off Suite (Folkway FP - 43 - 2) 
consists of solo performances of music ranging from Beethoven to Irving 
Berlin and from Grieg to American folk music. Informal but excellent 
instrumental playing—on banjo, mandolin, guitar and challil—binds 
the suite together. The Latin Language (Folkways FP - 97 - 2) isa 
masterful survey of the development and history of Latin expression. 
Professor Moses Hadas brilliantly and clearly illustrates changes, 
over many centuries, in the language and its use. A major part of 
the recent and contemporary scene comes to life in the Columbia 
recording of The Greatest Moments in Sports (ML - 5000). By utiliz- 
ing recorded broadcasts and interviews, this presentation relives many 
exciting and moving incidents and animates great figures in athletic 
history. 


BOOK NOTES: Year’s Pictorial History of America (Simon and 
Schuster) surveys in elaborate detail the whole realm of the American 
experience, with a few side glances at Canadian history. The 2500 
pictures tap many different sources and are in a variety of styles 
and media. They are reproduced surprisingly well although some 
views are too small. Except for the treatment of recent decades, the 
volume constitutes a fascinating visual report on the drama of history. 


American life and surroundings are also admirably illustrated in 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr's, The Living Past of America (Crown). 
This handbook describes, illustrates, and locates, on a nation-wide 
basis, all historic houses and villages that have been preserved and 
restored. In spite of an unnecessary amount of personal observation, 
the views and facts are useful. Ralph E. Carpenter, Jr., has a more 
specialized guide in The Fifty Best Historic American Houses, Colon- 
ial and Federal, Now Furnished and Open to the Public (Dutton). 
This small work is a convenient source of information about outstand- 
ing examples of early American architecture. The Fabulous Phono- 
graph (Lippincott), by Roland Gelatt, traces the history, develop- 
ment, use, and impact of that instrument for about three-quarters 
of a century. There are countless absorbing details in this story from 
the days of wax cylinders to hi-fi. 
W. G. T. 
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